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The Manchester 


Assize Courts 


Designs. 
HE Exhibition of 
Designs for the 


Assize Courts, 
Manchester, whe- 
ther from the la- 
bour and cost ex- 
pended on the 
drawings, or the 
merit to be found 
in the works sub- 
mitted in the com- 
petition, is as- 
suredly, speaking 
professionally and 
in the interests of 
art, one of the 
remarkable oceur- 
rences of our time : 
indeed, in some re- 
spects it is not less 
important than the 
only exhibition 
with which it can 
be compared, that 
of the designs for 
the Government 
Offices. In our last 
number we an- 
nounced to whom 
the premiums had been awarded, and gave 
some account of the design which received the 
first premium, to which we now add a plan,*— 
and we are also able, from inspection of the 
designs in Manchester, to supply further 
particulars. It is, however, impossible for us 
with the limitation of time, and we might add, 
the impediments at such exhibitions which 
seem to be unavoidable, to supply notices of 
the whole of the drawings. Sooner or later, 
architects will discover the truth of our asser- 
tion, that to prepare for any committee, 
honourable though their intentions, at a cost of 
50l, per set on the lowest average, sometimes 
with beneficial effects to themselves in study, 
but sometimes those which are deteriorating, 
designs which, not simply, cannot be duly 
examined in the few days, or usually hours, 
given to adjudication, but will not, con- 
sidering what is the largest available space, 
and the usual duration of exhibitions, be fully 
exhibited to the public, is doubtful policy, 
to say the least, leaving out of view whatever 
other considerations there are, one way or the 
other, in the competition question. Were we 
to give some weeks of labour, and whole num- 
bers of our journal, to such an exhibition as 
that at the Royal Institution, Manchester, we 
might be still unfitted to pronounce an opinion 
as to the justice of a selection like this in 
question ; therefore, it is best we should be un- 
derstood to disclaim the responsibility, or 
rather to doubt the possibility under existing 
circumstances. Committees have no such 
hesitation. For ourselves, we say that an 
umount of pains and exertion has been given 
to this matter which could not ordinarily be 
demanded of us, and trust we may offer as the 
result, particulars interesting, and perhaps use- 
ful, of some of the best designs, and opinions 
not carelessly formed, which may operate ad- 
vantageously to the extent that they are ex- 
pressed. The exhibition has been open to the 
public during the present week, as well as on 
the days which we named in our last; but 
whether it will close, as announced, this 
Saturday, is not certain. 

There are 109 contributors to the competi- 
tion, following the private catalogue of the 
curator, or half the number of the contributors 








* See p. 296. 


' to the competition for the Government Offices, 
several of whom had only “block plans ;” 
and there are, besides three models, about 
940 drawings, covering an area of 8,410 
square feet, according to the same authority. 


waiting ; and, lastly, judges’ lodgings with 
covered communication. Farther, the “ in- 
structions” said, that “ in fixing the relative posi- 
tions of the civil and criminal courts, it should 
be borne in mind that the judges frequently 


This statement, however, falls short of the|confer with each other” on points arising in 
fact ; for, several of the competitors have sent|the progress of trials, and that every facility 
what are really two designs, and one gentleman | should be afforded for this. An obvious con- 
has six designs or modifications: whilst, in| sideration to be attended to, was the ready 
some cases, we counted more drawings than | access to the courts, of the barristers, attorneys, 
’ . 66 oe 
those set down,—as those under the motto/the public and others, especially the “ wit- 
“Laus,” twenty-eight instead of two. The | nesses immediately wanted,” without inter- 
drawings were hung under the direction of | ference with one another. The expenditure 
Mr. Salomons, architect, honorary secretary to | was absolutely restricted to 70,0001. _ 
the Royal Institution, ‘and he has_ obvi- | The ground in Strangeways approximates to 
ously paid great attention to their display, | the form of the reversed letter J, though the 
under the difficulties of space. The three | line bounding South Hall-street, or to the right 
rooms used for the annual exhibition of pictures, | of the J, is not exactly at right angles to the 
with closely-placed and lofty screens,—the|lower horizontal line—which bounds Great 
corridor a recess, and the gallery round the | Ducie-street—part of the Bury New-road. The 
grand staircase of the building—and ce Fa ¢ ee satya. 
there also, are occupied. We find, however, | intended, being 47 feet 3 inches in the former 
some drawings not hung ; and these included | case, and 58 feet in the latter—a fact not suffi- 
very nearly the whole of the block plans,—a | ciently kept in view by very many of the com- 
most unfortunate omission, for ourselves as | petitors, although by Mr. Waterhouse. There 
well as for the comprehension of the designs|is an incline in South Hall-street of about 
by the general public. Different scales, also, | 20 feet, and a steep bank at one part of the 
are used in the drawings,—16 feet to an inch | back-ground. A considerable proportion of 
having been allowed subsequent to the first | the competitors, therefore, including those who 
instructions, which required a scale of 8 feet | have received premiums, placed their principal 
to an inch ; and the majority of the competitors | front towards Great Ducie-street, and left the 
have felt themselves restricted to a single per-| upper half of the South Hall-street portion 
spective view, whilst others sent two views, the | unappropriated—there being more ground 
instructions being not definite on the point.|than the building required,—and a  sugges- 
y - ° : ” v ‘ . S ae 
We are able to print the following complete | tion” that part of the Great Ducie-street 
list of the architects and others who have | ground should be left, having been waived in 
allowed their names to be known. There | deference to opinions. The peculiarities just 
are, of London men, Messrs. Allom (second | mentioned of the ground, also, have dictated 
premium); J. Robinson (third premium) ;| to nearly all the architects, adoption of an 
? } : ‘ +1 =~ 2pP 
E. M. Barry, Kendall and Mew, T. Roger | elevated basement to the Great Ducie-street 
Smith, J. T. Knowles, C. G. Searle,|front. The last-named street, with lines of 
J.M. H. Hahn, Green and De Ville, Dean | rooms parallel to it, may be conveniently 
and Bellhouse, H. A. Darbishire, A. Trimen,|spoken of in our notices, as though running 
W. H. Thurgood, D. Campbell, J. Murray, | north and south, and South Hall-street as east 
Moffatt and Coe, E. Blatchley, G. Morgan, | and west. 
T. Knightley, W. Parnell, C. Kirkby, R. N.| It is remarkable that some of the designs 
Shaw and Nesfield, C. W. Eppy, W.E. Hope, | which have been the subject of the greatest 
W. H. Lamborn, H. F. Price, E. B. Lamb, | labour are most defective in the matter of 
W. Blackett, W. W. Pocock, W. Tolley,| convenience of access for the witnesses a 
3 . . ” . 
T. Morris, 8. Hewitt, Dalton and Bowness,| others. The “ instructions,” issued after 
‘i ? r . . ‘“ =. , . . ” P 
G. Aickin, H. B. Garling (two designs), and |“ much anxious thought and deliberation,” and 
G. Truefitt. The local men are Messrs. Water-| after opinions from the best authorities, are 
house (first premium), Walters, Leigh Hall, | hardly such as could be taken rs the —_ 
H. Bowman, Mills and Murgatroyd, T. Wor-|for planning buildings of the class. ery 
thington, Starkey and Cuffley, Pennington and | large accommodation for witnesses is scarcely 
Bridgen, Clegg and Knowles, Speakman and} wanted, the fact being that witnesses are 
Charlesworth, Holden and Son, 8. H. Hope, | always 7 court, <r in some few ha 
Corbett and Raby, Hayley and Son, Travis | stances, when a particular case requires tha 
and Mangnall, H. Fuller, Fisher and Son,} those only who are to give evidence Should 
T. Holmes, Cawley and Radford, M. Naylor, and | be ordered out of court ; and a central “ hall, 
T. Bird ; and from different localities there are, | at least one of vast dimensions, is = — 
Messrs. J.T. Rochead, J.Stevenson,J.Hamilton, | for crowds, and can therefore only exten 
Thompson, and Haig and Low, all of Glas-|the area of the plan disadvantageously to 
gow: J. Johnstone, Newcastle ; G. F. Jones,|the several parts of it. _The halls at Liver- 
York ; R. Baldie, Kenmore, Perthshire ; Bel- | pool, Leeds, and Westminster have reference 
lamy and Hardy, Lincoln (associated with Mr. | to several objects,—and_ in rent sag 
J. Giles, London); E. G. Bruton, Oxford ; J. | cases, such as do not well assimilate with the 
Nunn, Blackburn ; Moore and Sons, Sunder- | idea of courts of justice. Goods to be produced 
land ; C. L. Dresser, Dyson and Dixon, and|on a trial, are generally in the hands of 
C. Brodrick, Leeds ; E. Ashworth, Exeter ;| policemen. Ample and well-planned corridors, 
©. Trubshaw, Stafford ; S. Maxwell, Bury ;|or wide promenades, are however necessary ; 
J.J. Bateman, Birmingham; R. M. Phipson, | with, perhaps, a central hall of ee 
Ipswich ; T. Turner, and Lanyon and Lynn, | The lighting to the corridors, generally ry sky- 
Belfast ; B. Wilson, Alfreton; S. Young, | lights, is not always adequate, as shown in the 
Derby ; E. Hodkinson, Chester ; J. H. Chris- | drawings at Manchester. The chief requirements 
tian, and S. Campbell, Liverpool ; J. Brown, | being for rooms on the ground-floor, the courts, 
Hull ; W. H. Crossland, Halifax ; G. Haughton, | however, being necessarily fone higher, as 
caster; TT. Goodchild, Guildford ; W. | can be little difficulty in providing proper light. 
tect gto R. Lawson, Trowbridge ;| What the competitors, as well as the subject 
Fripp and Pontem, Bristol ; S. Clarke, Bath ; | of design in this class of buildings, did want, 
and Lloyd Williams, and Underwood, pent bar ero — principle ne which 
i : ti f | mi aken as a starting- ne Com- 
bigh. An unusually small proportion of the | might be taken as a starting-point. 
works of these, can be called undeserving of | mittee, without knowing it, set forth a certain 
notice | principle,and thereby at once fixed the particular 

















The accommodation required included 
besides the two chief courts, each of 2,650 
feet superficial, and besides two rooms, each 
936 feet, in the sheriff's department, suitable 
for courts, about sixteen rooms and offices 
attached to the crim'nal court, and eleven 
to the civil court, for the judges, magistrates, 
juries, male and female witnesses, attor- 
neys, barristers, prisoners, and others, as well 
as refreshment-rooms, a library, and either 





a hall or ample corridors for the public in 


key-note and the value of many plans. It was 
‘desirable that the judges should be able to 
confer readily, but not so that every other 
| consideration should be made subordinate 
ito a necessity which cannot be said to arise 
| frequently, as set forth, and does not require 
ithe room for conference provided by some of 
| the competitors, or (except the distance were 
| very great) not more than that a passage should 
| be provided, which could be private. We have 
| been assured that no inconvenience Is found 
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from the mere distance of the courts at Liverpool. 
There is, however, in plans for courts of justice, 
importance in other objects not dwelt upon, such 
as distribution of entrance-ways to the witness- | 
box, the barristers’ seats, and the space for the 
public, severally ; and the separation of jurymen 
in waiting from the public. The slightest direc- 
tion or “ suggestion” will often impair the result 
of a competition. 

Some of the plans might oblige the judge to 
traverse a greater distance than desirable ; but 
most of the competitors have commenced with the 
idea of habitual conference with the judges, and the 
idea of a central hall for mere effect. Thus, one 
plan makes the distanee 300 or 400 feet. Another 
arrangement is that of eourts side by side at the 
end of a hall; another similar, but with the hall 
in the transverse direction, and with ready com- 
munication between the bench of one court and 
that of the other; other plans have the courts 
obliquely placed with reference to an octagonal or 
circular hall ; whilst others have the main entrance 
to the building at the corner of the ground 
nearest to the town, and the courts at right-angles 
to one another. Some of the plans have the 
courts opening from a wide promenade, so as to 
get the advantage which there is at Westminster, 
—of immediately finding the court or passage 
wanted. 

We are not about to complain of the award of 
premiums to the particular designs; but defects 
there are in the three chosen no less than great 
merits. “But it-is impossible to find reason for 
the preliminary selection, so far as regards two or 
three of the seven designs, which would not bear 
comparison with many others not placed in the 
list. We do not hesitate to say, after some expe- 
rience in these matters, that no architect could 
master the facts of the thousand drawings and 
one hundred and nine reports and specifications, 
in a week, working resolutely seven or eight 
hours a dav. The non- professi mal adjudicators, un- 
habituated to drawings, distracted by the differing 
scales, and the colour, could get through the whole 
business, including the judgment, ina fortnight — 
or probably much less,—though there con!d be no 
reason for hurry. We are told that they did not read 
many of the reports; and the discomfort of the 
hail of the Roy: al Institution would almost ine- 
vitably prevent detailed examination of the works 
there hung. Great complaints are made of the 
course in originally directing one scale, and sub- 
sequently allowing another; also as to the per- 
mission of colour in sky and figures—in like 
manner atbnoquanity to the first instructions. 
A large scale certainly is disadvantageous to the 
judgment of competition drawings; but in the 
changes of intention, in both cases, the committee 
should have been better advised ere they cast 
upon many competitors an extra amount of 
labour, gave to those who began’ late an ad- 
vantage, and raised disturbing influences to them- 
selves. The perspective views should have been 
required to be either wholly, as first directed, 
in sepia; or colour should have been allowed 
throughout. The result now is an exhibition of 
figures—executed in several cases with quite un- 





architecture ; whilst some of the drawings, besides 
the colour allowed in sky and figures, introduce 
colour, not sepia, in the building—as Mr. Water- 
house’s view, which by the execution of the greys 
of its roof, and its accidental shadows, proves him 
to deserve the reputation he has with his Man- | 
chester brethren as a water.colourist—amongst 
his qualifications as an artist-architect. We re- 
ceive, in the case of this competition also, proofs 
to multiply what we had before of the uselessness 
of the motto system, or rather of its positive | 
disadvantage for every object of committee or | 
competitor. 
tect in Manchester is well known to the rest; and 
the hand-writing in reports is perfectly familiar | 
to most of the judges. 
The committee, it appears, consulted Mr. David | 
ao as we mentioned last week, only as to | 
the designs named by themselves ; and out of the 
number seven, we have reason to know there were | 
only two designs, one the design by Mr. Waterhouse | 
and the other that of Mr. Walters, which Mr. Bell- 
house could report upon as having abided by the | 
conditions in regard to cost. . 
were, the three which received premiums, the | 
design (Gothic, with alternative design Italian,) | 
under the motto “ Prét d’accomplir,’ by Messrs. 
Isaac Holden and Son, of Manchester, the design | 
just instanced, marked s, . (Italian), by Mr. | 
Walters, of the same town; one or all of the half- 
dozen desi igns, or alternative designs (Grecian 
Doric, and Italian), marked S. P. Q. R. by Mr. | 
Leigh Hall, “late of the tirm of Hayley, Son, and 


1G irege,” 


The style of drawing of each archi- | 


The seven designs | « 


Hall,” of Manchester ; and lastly the design with 


” 


the motto “Experience,” an ordinary Gothic 
work, of the square-headed, mullioned, transomed, 
and labelled window, turreted, and plain battle- 
mented class, of which Mr. John Johnstone, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is the author. Besides the 
fact of cost, preference was due to both the designs 
first mamed, for the careful attention to the 
| setting back the building for increase of roadway. 

Mr. Walters, and some few of the unnoticed com- 
petitors, would have effected this object in a 


properly artistic manner ; that is, affording a new | 


causeway up to the building, yet utilizing deeo- 
ratively ‘the f foreground in the v very manner which 
is so desirable for realization of architectural | 
effect, and is usually so difficult of attainment in 
towns. Several of the designs, otherwise com- 
mendable, whilst setting the building back, even 
go so fur as to enclose the ground without providing 
the new practicable roadway; and partially, the 
same defect occurs in such designs as that which 


has received the third premium—one, however, of 


great merit—where, in consequence of the steps 
to the portico, so desirable in point of effect, and 
the posts to the same line, nothing, in point of 
fact, is gained of space for carriages except at the 
front in South Hall-street, where as in most cases 
the acute angle is given up. 

In the selection of Mr. Waterhouse’s design, we 
believe the committee were guided by his argu- 
ment of the facility with which witnesses might 


be drafted off from general waiting-room to} 
and 
It is open to dis- | 


room for “witnesses wanted immediately,” 


thence directly to the court. 
cussion, whether the plan possess such advantage to 
the same extent as the plans of several other com- 
petitors; for, in one case, the witnesses would be 
somewhat distant from the court in which they 


would be wanted, and, in either case, would have | 


to intersect the stream of the public. We have 
mooted the question whether the principle of a very 
wide corridor, with the courts opening as near as 
possible directly out of it, may not be better, as well 
as more economical of ground, than that of a great 
hall with narrower passages. The first and third 


selected plans, have the central hall, though not | 
the entrances to the courts, on one and the same | 


principle. The plan which has the second premium, 
adopts the arrangement of the long gallery, or 


promenade, with the courts and transverse pas- | 


sages entered from it. 


Considerable difference in the plans, as in the | 
external character, results from treatment of ‘the | 
only joined | 
on by a covered way—a court-yard conveniently | 


judges’ lodgings as a separate building, 


interposed, or as part of the general mass. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s design is of the first elass; the two | 
other selected designs are of the second. Some of} 

the designs greatly differ from those selected, by 


reason of the provision of three entrances in the | 


main front, the end doorways in the basement 
leading to internal staircases, and the centre door- 
way having steps external to a portico, or within 
a porch, 


doorway would be better than three entrances, 


/each narrow, in many of the plans,—considering 
usual skill—but so as thoroughly to overpower | 


the position of the building in reference to the | 
town. 
Mr. Ww aterhouse’s design, “ Pro Rege, Lege, et 
* having been noticed as to the decorative 
character, in our last, and further described herein, 
and by the engraved plan, we need not add many 
more particnlars. It will be understood that the 
Great Ducie-street portion of the ground is pro- 
posed to be built upon, as it is in the second and 
third designs. Some of the designs use the South 
Hall-street portion, as originally suggested in the 
instructions, reserving the portion of the ground 
| to the extreme north in Great! Ducie-street ; and a 
small number of the competitors actually cover all 
| the ground, or in both streets; and in many of 
\'the designs, quantity of ground has needlessly 
| operated to.a disadvantage. It will also be seen 
| from the plan, that the courts, each, with the bench 
(the position ef which we have indicated by an 
| asterisk), in Mr. Waterhouse’s design, are placed 
| conveniently for the conference of the judges; as 
well as that a large central hall is provided, and a 
|main entrance, though of ample width. Opposite 
the entrance, or across the central hall, is the 
corridor for the judges; and the ventilating tower 
irises above the vestibule, in the centre of that 
;part of the plan. The courts are lighted by 
/waullioned and traceried windows in the wpper 
| part of the walls at one side and end; and the 
large hall, which has a roof of the Westminster 
| Hall type, is lighted partly at one side, but chiefly 
| at the ends, by large windows. On one side of the 
hall is a triforiam gallery. 
We have not had time to look into the arrange- 


Thus distribution of the crowds would | 
be effected ; on the other hand, a grand central | 





|ment with reference to the matter which is most 
| important of all—good hearing. Most ofthe com- 
| petitors state their theories, differing, however, 
| considerably. Now here the point is one on which 
“instructions” devised with the aid of the great 
experience of the barristers of the Northern circuit, 
might have done much to assist all those who are 
interested in good planning of buildings acousti- 
cally. What are the features of form and con- 
| struction of the courts at Liverpool, where 
hearing is so bad, and of the court at Lancaster, 
which is considered nearly perfect ? Mr. Water- 
house has adopted the form of ceiling, sloping 
| slightly in the sides, apparently from the example 
of the House of Commons as altered. He has 
evidently carefully considered ventilation ; but 
the tower, intended as part of the arrange- 
ment, is the least satisfactory part of the deco- 
rative design. It does not group with the 
rest of the building, and is an adaptation from 
works interesting as old examples, but which 
do not serve well as models. It oceupies a small 
area of plan, rises with plain sides to a considerable 
portion of the height, and is finished with pointed 
windows, a corbel-stage, pinnacles on corbels, 
gables enclosing circular windows, and a high slated 
roof square on plan. The main character of the 
whole building results from the grouping, with 
pavilion-masses at the angles of the plan, 
and centre of the main front, having high 
truncated roofs and dormers, and the semi- 
octagon staircase—projection, with lofty win- 
dows and spire-capping in the middle of the flank. 
The central porch, with arches on shafts, and 
steps partly external, the sculpture, with canopies, 
in the upper story ; and a square clock-iurret, with 
iron baleony, and lead-covered spire-capping, rising 
from the roof, are effective ; though the clock-turret 
is to be altered in deference to the opinions of 
some of the committee. The enclosing wall to area 
| in South Hall-street, cuts in harshly. It is more 
easy to convey by description the idea of the 
| general ontline of buildings, than to describe their 
details—quite as much part of the effect. The 
character here is Gothic—yet neither English, 
nor, strictly speaking, Venetian Gothic. There is 
considerable variety in the windows : those of the 
lower stage somewhat resemble those of the 
basement of the Houses of Parliament; those 
of the principal story, three-light, have pointed 
| arches, mullions or shafts, and geometrical tracery, 
and those above, plain ogival cusped openings. 
Spandrils of the wall-surface are formed as 
panels; and much peculiarity results from 
Italian character of the continuous imposts and 
| string courses, and great decorative effect from 
| shafts on the piers, and corbels, carrying peculiarly- 

formed pinnacles. The whole front finishes with 
| a corbelled stage and quatrefoiled parapet. 

The second premium has been given to one of 
| two designs by Mr. Allom (“ Labore et Honore”), 
| having the same plan, or with very slight modi- 
| fications. The Gothic design has been preferred 
tothe other, which is Italian. Both have domes. 
Much of the detail in the views is indicated, rather 
'than drawn, with skill; but would certainly 
require for execution, further study with regard 
as well to the part it would play in the general 
| architectural etfect, as to the effect on close in- 
|spection. The Gothic detail especially, though 
) novel, is not satisfactory, contrasted with models. 

In both designs the author has adopted in the 
front of the building towardsGreat Ducie-street,an 
arrangement which he has before worked upon, 
thongh not with the same success ; that is,a form of 
plan having three projections from the main line,— 
the two recesses, with the re-entering angles at 
the end corresponding, being filled in with a 
portion of the building which is one story in 
height, and is lighted by traceried windows in the 
Gothic design, and decorated with three-quarter 
columns, and niches, and statues, in the Ltalian, 
the light being in the latter case from the top. The 
central feature in the Italian design (not to 
speak of the dome) is a portico advancing con- 
siderably beyond the general line of the other 
design, and of greater height, or so that the order 
is one with that which is the major order of the 
building. Thus, though both plans have the same 
principle of symmetrical grouping, or classical 
origin ; there is greater difference than that of 
the substitution of ordinary details of one style 
for those of the other,—as pediments for gables, or 
balustrades for open parapets, and vice versé. In 
the Gothic design, the porch with gable and pin- 

nacles, and the lofty windows of the hall seen over 
the terrace-story, are good in general character : 

otherwise the Italian exterior is ‘better, from 
having been more matured, and worked upon 
con amore, In the interior, however, the merit 








is reversed; and in the Gothic design there 
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is a grand. effect of siesasietines in the hall 
or gallery, with its lofty open arches in the 
centre to carry the dome, and their side 
arches filled with tracery, reminding us of that 
which was attempted and in part realized 
at Fonthill, The cove of the ceiling, with the 
arches over the windows groined in, the mould- 
ings springing from shafts, returned across the 
ends and centre of the hall, where are the 
grouped, open, and traceried arches, also is well 
managed; but the flat portion of the ceiling is 
too Elizabethan in character to be harmonious. 
The dome is best. worked out in the Italian design, 
where, though the balustraded termination might , 
be improved, the tambour is very successful. In| 
the Gothic design, the pointed termination is bad, 
and the tambour, with pinnacles and gabled and 
traceried windows, not equal to the other case ; 
still the effort merits attention. The principle of 


the plan will be understood from what we have | 


stated. It has the advantage of simplicity as well 
aseffect. The entrance-porch, or portico, gives access 
to the hall or long gallery, at the centre, under 
the dome; rooms for witnesses being in the ter- 
race story, right and left. Opposite the entrance, 
there is a corridor between the two courts, some- 
what the same as in the plan we engrave; and. 
there are similar transverse corridors, or towards 
the back corridor, from the extreme ends of the 
gallery. The entrances to the courts are inter- 
mediate, the witnesses wanted immediately being 
placed near them. The difference between the 
two plans as to ground covered, or area absorbed 
in halls and corridors, we can scarcely state ; but 
Mr. Allom’s design, we think, leaves less ground 
for courtyards, if also the portion of the building 
given to the lodgings does not afford less accom- 
modation on each floor than the detached build- 
ing in Mr. Waterhouse’s plan. 

We shall speak further of the design which has 
received the third premium, and some of the 
others, in our next. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

On Tuesday morning, the 26th, the annnal meet- 
ing of the members of the Art-Union of London, 
for the reception of the report and the distribution 
of prizes for the purchase of works of art at the 
forthcoming exhibitions, was held at the New 
Adelphi Theatre, kindly lent for the occasion by 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, the lessee. In the 
absence of Lord Monteagle, who was to have 
presided, 

Sir Charles Barry, R.A. took the chair. 

Mr. Godwin, F.R.S. then read the following 

REPORT. 

The council have the satisfaction of commencing their 
twenty-third annual report with the announcement, that 
the subscription amounts to the sum of 15,210/. 6s. The 
anticipations in which they indulged concerning the print 
of the year, ‘‘ Life at the Seaside,’’ now in the hands of a 
great part of the subscribers, have been justified with 
remarkable unanimity by the periodical press of the 
country. 

Subscribers for 1860 will receive for each guinea paid a 
volume of wood-engravings, executed by Mr. W. J. 
Linton, from the best pictures of thirty deceased British 
artists ; with probably some additional work of art not yet 
decided on. The volume in question comprises :— 
** Nature,” by Lawrence ; ‘‘ A Corn-field,’’ by Constable ; 
“The Burial of the Princes,’’ by Northcote; ‘* Peasant 
Children,’”’ by Gainsborough ; ‘‘ The Banished Lord,’’ by 
Reynolds; ‘‘ Marcus Curtius,’? by Haydon; ‘ Sancho 
Panza,’’ by Smirke ; ‘‘ The Rabbit on the Wall,’’ by Wilkie ; 
** Yorick and Grisette,”? by Newton ; ‘‘ Death’s Door,’’ by 
Blake ; “‘ A Coast Scene,’’ by Bonnington ; ‘* Marriage-a-la- 
Mode,”” by Hogarth; “ A Scene in Sussex,’ by Nasmyth ; 
** Cobbet’s Register,’’ bv Liverseege ; “The Old Horse,” 
by Morland; ‘*The Witches in Macbeth,’’ by Fuseli; 
** Joshua commanding the Sun,’’ by Martin; ‘‘ Europa,”’ 
by Hilton; ‘‘A Peat Bog,’? by Turner; “The Duke of 
Gloucester taken Prisoner into Calais,’’ by Scott; ‘‘ The 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada,’’ by Loutherberg; ‘‘ Scene 
from Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Stothard; ‘‘ Niobe,” by 
Wilson; ‘‘ Milton and his Daughters,’’ by Romney; 
** The Victors at Olympia,” by Barry ; ‘‘ Cupid,’’ by Etty; 
“The Death of General Wolfe,’’ by West; ‘‘ Burlington 
Old Pier,”” by Copley Fielding ‘‘The Memnon,”’ by 
Miller; “ Cromer,”’ by Collins. 

For a future year, the council have commissioned Mr. 
Willmore, A.E.R.A. to produce a plate in his best manner 
after Turner’s picture of “ Italy,’” which forms part of the 
painter’s remarkable legacy to the nation and the world. 
** Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,”’ as it is named, is one of the 
pictures that establishes Turner’s right to be considered 
the greatest of landscape painters. Itis full of poetry, 
knowledge, and beauty. The air and the foliage are 
vividly Italian. A noble stone pine in the foreground, a 
winding river, a broken bridge, mountains, ruin-topped, 
and a party feasting and dancing below, are the principal 
features of the composition, and serve to recall the antique, 
the medizeval, and the modern Italy,—the “ fair Italy ’’ 
that Byron apostrophises :— 


*«* Thou art the garden of the world, the home 

Of all art yields and nature can decree— 

Even in thy desert what is like to thee? 

Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 

More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 

Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 

With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced.’ 
Canto iv. 26. 


It may be expected that Mr. Willmore, w 


understands the works of this master, will produce an | not through apathy, but because experience inclines the 


engraving worthy of the subject and the Society. 


council to a continuance in the old course. 
Turner’s pictures and the Vernon collection are about | 


The question of granting to members additional chances 


to be removed to galleries erected at Brompton for their | in the distribution of prizes, for a modified subscription, 
reception temporarily, and, in conjunction with Mr. Sheep- | was brought under the notice of the council, and it has 


shanks’s noble present, will form a good commencement of 


a National Gallery of British Art. The Turner and Vernon | 


collections will still remain in charge of the trustees of 
the National Gallery; and a doubt has been expressed | 
whether these will be open to the public in the evening. 
The Sheepshanks Gallery is visited of an evening by very 
large numbers of persons who would otherwise be de- 
barred from seeiig it, and it is to be hoped that the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery may find themselves able, 
during the exhibition of the Turner and Vernon collec- 
tions, at Brompton, to allow these also to be open to 
visitors during the evening, as well as the day. It has 
been said that the exposure of comparatively newly. 
painted pictures to gaslight is injurious. Should this be 
correct, means cyuld, doubtless, be devised to obviate the 
evil. The advantage sought is so great, as to deserve 
the most earnest endeavours to obtain it. A modern 
satirist says, — 


“* What England, as a nation, wants, is taste : 
The judgment that’ s in due prop: rtion placed, 
We overdo, or underdo, or waste. 


If this be so, whose fault is it? If, as according to 
Burke, taste is that faculty of the mind which is affected 
with, or forms # judgment of, the works of imagina- 
tion, and the elegant arts; or, as Alison puts it, that 


| faculty of the human mind by which we perceive and 


; finished. 


| Society’s operatic 


|} whom the commission was entrusted. 


| 


| valued colleague, and the loss which the Society has in | 


| 
j 
| 


sho thoroughly | corporation or the manner of carrying out its objects, itis 


enjoy whatever is beautjful and sublime in the works of 
nature and art, is it not evident that, like other faculties, 
it requires to be exercised, in order to be perfected, and 
| depends to a greatextent on the means of c>mparison 
afforded by acquaintance with the best productions of art, 
and the grandest works of nature. Much is being done 
towards removing the inferiority in this country, and every 
opportunity which is afforded to the people of contemplat- 
ing fine works of art, is a step in that good direction. 

The bust of Ajax, No. $6, in the Townley collection, has 
been reduced by Mr. Delpech, and produced in bronze. 
Some examples will form part of the present distribution, 
with other bronzes previously made forthe Society. The 
manufacture of artistic bronzes in England is nowina 
very different position from that which it held seventeen 
years ago, when the Art- Union found, with some diffienity, 
an artist to execute their first work. The council, in 
their report for 1#43, said, speaking of Flaxman’s group 
of ** Michael and Satan,’’—‘‘ The model was completed 

several months ayo, but the artist has experienced so 
much difticulty in finding parties competent to cast itin a 
perfect manner, that the bronzes are even now hardly 
This circumstance, annoying as it has proved, 
tends to show the good which may result from the 
us, evenin this department. By forming 
a school of modellers, and inducing the practice of 
artistical casting, 42 branch of art may probably be esta- 
blished, which, at present, requires great improvement, 
even in a mechani sa 

At the present t iculty of the kind referred to 
exists. Amongst the large works, in bronze, recently 
pr xluced in England, Mr. Foley’s equestrian statue of 

wd Hardinge, now in Calcutta, may be pointed to as 
one of which the co: justly be prond. 

The dies for a m« norative of our admirable 
painter, Gainsborough, having been completed by Mr 
Ortner, impressions will be tributed to-day. The “ Law- 
rence ’’ medal was not proceeded with by the engraver to 
It was, in conse- 
quence, withdrawn, and has been transferred to Mr. G. ¢ 
Adams, by whom it will be executed forthwith 

A medal of Wilkie has been determined on, and this 
will be executed by Mr. Leonard Wyon. It is to be re- 
gretted that the same want of encourgement in respect of 
this important branch of art, medal-die ‘eng graving, to 
which the council have repeatedly called attention, should 
still be evident. ‘The service rendered by medals to 
modern times, in affording information concerning the | 
countries of antiquity, and events of the past, and the im- 
portance of a beautiful coinage, offer additional reasons 
for inducing the cultivation of the art amongst us, and 
for employing it on all fitting occasions to record events, 
or do honour to individuals. 

The volume of photographs of works of art issued last 
year, gave satisfaction to those prizeholders who obtained 
it. A second volume has been produced, containing the 
following twelve photographs, and a certain number of 
copies will be included amongst the prizes on the present 
occasion :— 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, 1859. | 
1. Church of the Holy Sepulchre...... Frith. j 
2. Tentry Tower, Haddon ............ Fenton | 
3. Neapolitan Fishwoman ............ os 
4, Bust of Antoninus Pius ............ 9 
Os TOR POD 6a < ctwvdsvcoceveccives = 
6. Bust of Lucius Verus ............. P on 
7. Aisle of Salisbury Cathec ire een om 
8. Exterior of Gloucester Cathedral .. ” 
9. Porch, Lichfield Cathedral.......... ” | 
10. Porch, Cobham Court.............. Cundale. 
11. Cairo from the Citadel .... Frith 
12. Mosque of Sultan Hassan i adak pe 


| 

For a future distribution, arrangements have been made 
with Mr. Lake Price, to furnish the Society with photo 
graphs of Raffaelle’s ‘* Transfiguration,’’? Dominichino’s 
** St. Jerome,’’ in the Vatican, and other celebrated pic- 
tures. Mr. Price is now in Italy, under circumstances 
which will give him facilities for obtaining what will 
doubtless prove to be very valuable representations of 
these world-famous works. 

The regulations of the Art-Union require the change of 
four members of the council each year. Vacancies have 
been caused by the retirement of John Auldjo, esq. Mr. 
Justice Williams, and by the lamented 
death of J. S. Gaskoin, esq. Mr. Gaskoin was one of the 
most active and efficient members of the body for many 
years, and the council desire to record the expression of 
their deeply-felt regret at being thus deprived of a much. | 


consequence sustained, The new members of council | 
elected in accordance with the requirement referred to are, 
Philip Hardwick, esq. R.A., General Derville, Robert Bell, 
esq. and the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. The council, 
during the past year, bave beld thi ty meetings, irrespec- 
| tive of committee meetings and those for the selection of 
| Prizes deputed to them; and have under consideration 
| numerous propositions. If comparatively little change 
be made from year to year in the proceedings of the 





eee Sante a 








| of art. 


been resolved that a member having paid the regular sub 

scription of one guinea for the year, shail be entitled, for 
each additional half guinea which he may pay to one addi- 
tional chance in the distribution of prizes for that year ; 

| but not to an additional copy of the print or other w ork 
It has been arranged that prizeholders entitled to 
the tazzas or photographs, may receive busts or stata ites 
instead, on paying the difference in value. Further, sub- 
scribers of two guineas annually who desire to receive a 
statuette or tazza produced by the Society in lieu of the 
two copies of the print to which they are entitled, may do 

so On payment of a certain fixed sum representing the 
mere cost of the material and moulding. The council 
are influenced in making these and similar arrangements 
by the fact that it is the purpose of the Society to spread 
abroad works of art to the greatest possible extent, and 
to interest in its objects as many persons as possible. 

Following out this view, the council continue to 
appoint gentlemen, resident in all parts of the world, who 
undertake to act as local honorary secretaries or agents. 
The most recent appointments are in Louisville, U.S. 
Calcutta, Quebec, and Sydney. Within the last few days 
offers of co-operation have been received from St. Peters- 
burgh; and a clergyman in San Francisco proposes to 
act there as honorary secretary. From Boston, U.S. 
there have been received 275 subscriptions. Long lists 
have come in from Hobart Town, Adelaide, and other 
parts of Australia, amounting to between 600 and 700 
from that country. 

The local honorary secretaries and agents now number 
756, and include many who have worked vigorously and 
efficiently for years. The council tender to them, on the 
part of the Society, their warmest thanks, and invite 
them to renewed co-operation. While referring to obi. ga- 
tions, the council take the opportunity of acknowle< 





KIDEs 


| with thanks, the efficient services, atall times nngrudgingly 





rendered, of Mr. William L. Donaldson, the honorary 
solicitor of the society. 

Exhibitions of fine-art works have been held in 
Australia and elsewhere, of which prizes gained in the 
Art-Unien of London formed important features. This 
was particularly the case in the third Exhibition of | ine 
Arts, recently held in Cape Town, at the Cape of ( d 
Hope, at the closing of which an admirable address was 
delivered by the Principal of the Diocesan Collegiate 
School, the Rev. Gilbert White. From America we have 
accounts of more than one of our prizes that, sent 4 
distant part of the country, has become in each cas« 
round which an interesting collection 
gathered. Some time ago, the Emperor of the Fren< 
applied to the Council, through his ambassador ia 
England, for details of the working of the Society. These 
were of course fully afforded, and have probably | 
considered in the establishment of the Art Union which 
has been organized in connection with the Exposition des 
Beaux Arts now open in Paris. 

The arrangement that every member, who shall have 
subscribed for ten consecutive years without gaining a 
prize of any sort in that time, shall be entitled to a por- 
celain bust, and which, practically, imsures to every 
| member a prize once in the period named, is found to 
work well. In pursuance of it 878 members have received 
the bust of Clytie, or a similar work of art. 

The following is an extract in brief, of the receipts and 
expenditure; a detailed account will, as usual, accom- 
pany the report when printed :— 


nucieus 





Amount of subscriptions received £15,210 6 0 
Expenses of printing, exhibition of prizes, 
local agents, salaries, and other charg 
ncluding reserve 24 per cent. i 3,323 7 3 








Cost of plate (** Life at the Seaside’’), paper, 
and printing ...........sseres neice fae 6,980 18 9 
Amount to be allotted in prizes ......... 4,706 
Totahicccccccccss £15,210 6 0 


The reserve fund now amounts to the sum of £8,832. 

The accounts have been audited by two members of 
the general body of subscribers, Mr. Frudgley and Mr. 
Heathcote, and three members of the finance committee. 

The following is the allotment of the sum set apart for 
prizes to be selected by the prizeholders themselves 


viz. :— 
26 works ab. 0.2.2 cscvcececess £10 each 
20 PTT TELE TTT eee 15 ” 
20 RTT T eT ere ree eee 20 o 
12 mac She@eeewawagedeo es nsant tee 25 - 
12 a9 io eeee . cocsece 40 29 
6 ie  aeese ecscece ene cessancesees ®@ wz 
4 ca’) alana 60 4, 
9 5 
2 ae Ghheman a ewe 7 » 
1 ebese rs ee Te 160 9 
1 PSEEETTTT TCC CC Tt i kl 15@ yy 
1 soca * tpi pt ce dacasaceaalaene naan one SOO os 


To these are adi ded — 

5 Bronzes of *‘ Her Majesty on Horseback.’ 

61 Bronze Busts of ** ry 

30 Porcelain Groups of * 

60 Porcelain Statuettes, 

posing.”’ 

10 Tazzas in Iron. 

30 Silver Medals of Gainsborough. 

700 Volumes of Photographs. 

The bronzes, porcelain statuettes and tazzas, will be 
aliotted to the first names drawn consecutively at the 
close of the general distribution. The tazzas, meda!s, and 
photographs will be allotted to the names standing one. - 
hundredth and two-hanc lredthin the list preceding an 
succeeding that of each of the prizeholders, pe te 
as above stated, with a proviso that a prize has not fallen 
to that number to-day : in that case the prize will pass to 
the next succeeding number. Notice will be sent to those 
entitled to the statuettes, medals, and —_ grap hs in the 
course of two or three days. The other prizenolders will 
be inform ed of the result by to-night’s 7 rst. 

The prizeholders of last year purc hased from the variou 
exhibitions of the season 110 w« rks of art, to the fc ouibe g 
amounts, Viz. :— 

From the Royal Academy “ 

The National Institution of Fine Arts .. 

Society of British Artists ; 

British Institution ate 

Royal Scottish Ac ademy 

Water-cok yur S ciety 

New water-colour Soc iety 

Royal Hibernian Academy .......... 

Society of Female Artists.............. 


’ 
Venus and Cupid. 


“The Dancing Girl Re 
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THE BUILDER. 


[ Apri. 30, 1859, 





With the permission of the Society of British Artists, 
the prizes were exhibited as usual in the galleries in 
Suffolk-street, and were visited by a very large number of 
persons, being unreservedly thrown open to the public for 
a part of the time without charge. 

“We know,” said the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse, now 
our minister in Greece, at a meeting of artists held in 1842, 
**that when the Art-Union of London was first instituted 
there was but little feeling abroad among many classes of 
the English people who since have become comparatively 
interested in the cultivation of art. It was thought a 
hazardous experiment. It was then considered the pre- 
cipitate project of some new-fangied German theory, well! 
enough calculated to flourish in its native soil, but which 
could not be naturalized or rendered susceptible of any 
useful or permanent extension in this country.’’ Its 
founders, it is now presumed, may justly congratulate 
themselves on their persistence, and view with gratifi 
cation the further advance which has been made since the 
date of Mr. Wyse’s address. 


The increase in the number of exhibitions and lectures | 


on various branches of art throughout the country; the 
operations of the Government Department of Art, in con- 
nection with which 71,000 persons are now receiving 
instraction in drawing; and the prices paid for the works 
of artists of repute, are some of the signs of the activity 
that prevails, and of the change that is going on. 

The Government and corporate bodies, as we- have 
constantly said, should aid more vigorously the progress 
of the fine arts in this country than they have donc, and 
use them more extensively for the general improvement 
nted is, that art should havea 





“al should be made to provide great moral and in- 
telle al lessons for the masses—not remain simply the 
min of caprice and luxury. Painting and sculpture 





must be brought into conjunction with architecture, if 
we would have them playing their proper part--if we 
would produce a really great school of art. We would 
see the arts appealing to every passer-by— instructing, 
encouraging, and exalting. 

The Engish Government, of whatever party, has been 
shamefully neglectful, until quite recently, in respect of 
the arts, and that mainly through an admitted ignorance 
of their value. Even in the purchase of collections the 
Government is less ready than the people whom they 
represent. There is one at this time in the market, the 
collect.on of the Marquis Campana, at Rome, which com- 
prises extensive series of objects that would be most 
valuable additions to the collections at the British 
Museum, the National Gallery, and Ornamental) Collec- 
tions at Brompton. The Government, for those portions 
useful to the British Museum, have offered a sum of 
money; but the offer has not been accepted. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the purchase will yet be made. 
Snoch portions as might not be wanted at the British 
Museum, and other metropolitan collections, might be 
most usefully distributed through the country. London 
is not Great Britain; and the rest of the kingdom must 
have its collections and galleries. The Department of 
Science and Art are organizing a means of obtaining 
potographs and casts from all the continental galleries, 
and enabling the public to have them at the prime cost. 
For this object the French Government have already per- 
mitted extensive copies to be made in the Louvre; and 
Cardinal Antonelli, on behalf of the Papal Government, 
has promised facilities at the Vatican. With the same end 
in view, the Queen has recently permitted the fine Ho 
bein drawings to be phot¢ phed. Suburban galleries 
and collections are required for London ; the more nume- 
rous they are the better for the three millions of persons 
whom no one centre can serve sufficiently. 

The proposed Exhibition of 1861 promises to give 
attention especially to painting, sculpture, and music. 











' 
The improvements in artistic manufacture in this country, | 


which have resulted from the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
should suffice to secure general co-operation in aid of this 
the first of a long series, it may be hoped, of Exhibitions 
calculated to advance the fine arts in the United 
Kingdom. 


- L | 
The removal of the Royal Academy, for which a new 
home is to be designed by a member of your Council, Sir ; 


Charles Barry, will doubtless be made the opportunity to 
give further efficiency to that important institution, and 
to obtain advantages for the public in respect of the study 
of art and the welfare of its professors. 

That we may see the arts advancing, it is necessary that 
all classes should learn to appreciate the beautiful and 
encourage good works. There is little hope of improve- 
ment on the part of producers, unless the study be 
general. People begin with admiring what they can 
nprehend. Until, therefore, they understand the 
higher class of art, they will scarcely encourage and 
honour as they should the higher class of artist. 

And how shall we too much honour the really great 
artist whose productions are to remain an undying delight 
for succeeding gencrations. Truly it is written of the 
artist who has passed away,— j 





** Emigrarit is the inscription on the tombstone where 
[he lies ; 


Dead he is not,—but departed,—for the artist never 


[dies.’ 


| for their continuous efforts in aid of the society 
and the fine arts. 

Mr. Henry Weekes, <A.R.A. seconded the 
motion, and in doing so made some observations 
on the change his own opinions had undergone 
| in respect of the Art-Union of London. He con- 
| fessed that, in the first instance, he had been 
| opposed to it, because he feared it would make art 
common, and that the wealthy patrons, finding 
| others of less position able to obtain works of art, 
| would cease to purchase. He had lived long 
| enough to see lovers of art increasing through the 
operations of the Art-Union of London; and he 
|gladly seconded the vote of thanks to the 
| Council. 
| Mr. Godwin, in returning thanks, alluded 
briefly to the satisfaction with which the Council 
found much of what they had at various times sug- 

gested now generally tanght. It had been urged 
| in their early reports that the true province of 


art was to set forth thought,—that it was its inner 


sense that constituted the essence of a work of 


‘art; and the necessity for repeating it had not 


jceased: there must be fact and knowledge of 


| detail at the bottom; but over all there must be 
| the mind and heart of the artist, if the work were 
|to touch the mind and heart of the world. He 
} would not detain them further than to propose a 
| cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Benjamin Webster 
for the kindness with which he had granted the 
use of the house; and he would also offer ac- 
knowledgments to Mr. W. Smith, the stage- 
|manager. They all knew Mr. Webster “as actor, 
manager, and author too ;” they knew him also for 
| what he had done in connection with the Dramatic 
College; but on that occasion they had their own 
personal motive for thanking him. 

Mr. Lewis Pocock seconded the proposition, 
and, in acknowledging the thanks given to 
himself, pointed to the Society’s annual pub- 
lished report and list of names as a remark- 
able document, and showed that other bodies 
had founded their proceedings upon it. 

Mr. Edward Roberts and Mr. G. H. Griffin 
| having consented to act as scrutineers, and Mrs. 
| Farnell Watson and Miss Mary Cropsey to draw 
{the prizes, the distribution commenced. The 
latter young lady, it may interest our Trans- 
| Atlantic brethren to know, was specially selected, 
las the daughter of one of their best landscape 
| painters, Mr. Cropsey, now in this country. 





| Weannex a correct list of the principal prize- 
| holders, and have only to add that, at the con- 
| clusion, thanks having been voted to the scrutineers 
}and to the ladies, a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman was carried by acclamation; and Sir 
| Charles having acknowledged it, the meeting, 
, which was a very full one, broke up. 


290/.—Dixon, Wm. Grantham. 
150/.—Tunnicliffe, G. Willoughbridge, Market Drayton. 
100/.—Domone, J. Christchurch. 
75l.—Laver, J. Offord-road; Rigden, G. Canterbury. 
60i.—Arnold, F. Fareham ; Bridges, D. New Orleans; 
| Crowder, W. N. Adelaide; Redcliffe, W. 18, Cook-strect, 
Liverpool. 
40/.—Gregory, T. 9, Judd-street; McWatt, A.C. New 
Amsterdam; Ramage, G. 17, Dover Place; Rosling, A. 
Reigate ; Shipp, W. Blandford; Whittaker, J. Chorley. 
30/.—Adams, F. B. jun. Beckenham; Allenby, H. 
Adelphi; Bland, Mrs. J. Halifax; Burroughs, J. T. R. 
Lee ; De Winton, F. Aldershott ; Ford, J. Wolverhampton ; 
Goff, R. 14, Henrietta-street ; Jackson, J. F. 67, Borough; 
M’Gregor, Mrs. W. F. Liverpool; Ripley, H. W. Brad- 
| ford; Riles, Sam. Plaistow ; Symonds, C. P. Ormskirk. 
25/.—Andrews, H. Epsom; Elliott, J. Philadelphia; 
Fletcher, N. J. Hobart-town; Hennah, H. H. Geelong; 
Jenkins, S. 2, Portland-place, E.; Kouwenberg, B. K. 
| Arnheno ; Leeming, S. Manchester ; Mair, Captain, Mel- 
| bourne; Salomon, A. Cambridge-square; Sill, Mrs. J. 
Philadelphia; Smith, Jno. Easingwvld; Tovey, Mrs. C. 
| Clifton. 
| 20/.—Anderson, C. Jedburgh; Bailey, H. 68, Great 
| Calmore-street, Birmingham ; Bailey, J. G. Wisbeach ; 


Phidias, Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raffaelle, have peopled | Beves, E. Islington; Bovill, F. A. Park-terrace ; Collyer, 


the earth with noble forms, and infinence the thoughts | - 


cf the whole civilized world. 


The words of the old Greek writer, “ Life is short, but | 


art long,’’ may be read as pointing out the difficulties 
of art as a pursuit, and the reasons of its slow progress; 
but they may also be taken as teaching the endurance of 
art. The dying athlete hands on the torch to his con- 
queror, and so the vivifying flame is carried forward, 
though its bearers vanish away. 

; In closing their report, your Council repeat the expres- 
sion of their anxious hope, that those, who to day gain 
the right of selecting works of art from the current 
exhibitions, will exercise that right with the greatest care, 
and, considering themselves but as stewards of the 
association, apply the funds placed at their disposal in 
the manner best calculated to further the interests of 
British Art. 


Mr. Robert Bell, in some well-chosen words, 
eommended the report to general consideration, 
and proposed that it be received and adopted. 

Mr. Maclise, R.A. seconded the motion, and it 
was carried unanimously. 
on Hurlstone, President of the Society of 
ma is : Artists, moved a vote of thanks to the 

rouncil, particularly the Honorary Secretaries, 


L. Chorley; Dagge, H. P. Oporto; Drnyvesteyn, P. 
| Samarang: Edwards, W. 44, New-street, Birmingham ; 
Faulkner, F. H. Bath; Finlayson, Mrs. Dublin ; Foster, J. 
| Witham; Greig, J. Edinburgh; Hartley, G. Boston; 
| Marsh, Jn. Dudiey ; Rogers, L. Grantham; Sharpin, J. F. 
| Arundell-square ; Taylor, F. A. 20, River-street ; Vaughan, 
Jno. Heaton Norris ; White, Jos. Clonmel. 
15/.—Baker, H. 11, Upper Gower-street ; Beresford, 
Rev. J. G. Melton; Bolton, J. C. 9, Lambeth-terrace ; 
Bowley, S. Middiesborough; Bawdin, C. F. Hackney ; 
Carter, — Marlborough; Deacon, E. C. Southampton ; 
| Gildersleeve, O. S. Canada; Groves, Jarmes, Hartlepool ; 
| Jones, H. W. Chester; Leyson, T. Neath; Murray, P. 
| Glasgow; Price, C. J. and Co. Philadelphia; Rudyard, 
| W. Lincoin ; Sawyer, Capt. Southampton ; Smith, Miss E. 
Stonecutter-street ; Spencer, T. Tipton; Stevens, R. 8S. 
| Christchurch; Wagstaff, Mrs, 10, Union-street; Wallace, 
A. Dunfermline. 
10/.—Alexancder, F. Holloway; Barnard, E. 5, Cannon- 
row; Beauchamp, Miss, Twickenham; Blackburn, W. 
Uppermill; Brett, J. W. Hanover-square; Dale, J. Old 
Brentford; Evans, T. Denbigh; Farmer, Mrs. Acton; 
Fox, G. S. Wellington; Gibson, —, Manchester; Hale, 
B. East Grinstead; Jones, W. Merevale; Kelsey, Mrs. 
| Footscray ; Kimber, W. J. Abingdon; Lander, J. Burton; 
M‘Culloch, J, Halifax, N.S.; McKowan, J. Birkenhead ; 
Miller, W. H. Leadenhall-street; Mitcalfe, S. W. Philpot- 
| lane; Stringer, W. H. Rotherham; Tasker, C. J. Glouces- 
j ter; Thomas, J. Llandovery; Watson, T. Windsor; 





Waldock, W. St. Ives, Huntgs.; Whittaker, W. N. Bath; 
Wiggin, J. A. Boston, U.S. 

A Bronze of Her Majesty on Horseback.—Brown, Geo. 
Boston; Davies, A. Hobart-town ; Leitch, W. St. John’s- 
wood; St. Paul’s (Very Rev. Dean of); White, H. K. 
Grenada. 

A Bronze Bust of Ajax.—Attwood, L. C. F. Dartford ; 
Brown, Mrs. E. A. Lexington; Fowler, J. Louth ; Gassiot, 
C. Mark-lane; Henderson, W. Allan; Simpson, R. Bat- 
tersea. 

A Porcelain Group of ** Venus and Cupid.”— Birks, J. 
York ; Bosisto,G. R. St. Columb; Campbell, D. La Guayra ; 
Clark, C. C. Twickenham ; Davies, T. Greenwich ; Dein. 
hard, F. Coblentz; Dye, H. Maidstone; Ferguson, J. East 
Grange; Fuller, J. Rathbone-place; Hall, A. M. Cincin- 
nati; Holburton, J. L., E. 1. Board; Hooper,JH. H. Brix- 
ton; H. T. P.; Jackson, 8. Liverpool; Kennet, W. H. 
Northampton; Mitchell, A. Manchester; Myers, R. 8. 
Euston.square; Naile, J. Dublin; Neall, J. 8. Peckham, 
Norwich, A. U. No.8; Peel, A. Tatchbrook-street ; Powell; 
J. Northwood ; Reddinghuys, —, Cape Town; Timmer- 
mans, L. Batavia; Twose, T. Halstead; Walker, W. E. A. 
Aire-place; Warden, E. Shanghai; Wason, Mrs. Cheiten- 
ham; Woodhouse, J. T. Overseal; Wright, H. Waterloo- 
road. 

A Porcelain Statuette “ Dancing Girl Reposing."’—Agnew 
and Sons, Manchester; Alker, S. Liverpool; Allen, T. 
Callington ; Anderton, W. Cleckheaton; Barton, R. Chip 
penham; Brooks, B. Doncaster; Brown, W. Sheffield ; 
Buck, W. Lancaster; Cartwright, W. H. Dorking; Clark, 
A. Twickhenham ; Cocken, E. Keswick ; Colberg, R. B. W. 
Charing-cross; Cory, B. Boston, U.S.; Custard, H. M. 
Yeovil ; Dixon, W. Sunderland ; Downes, Geo. New Bond- 
street ; Fernandez, M. Hawkstone; Fietcher, Dr. Birming- 
ham; Fraser, J. Mauritius; Freeman, W. Barnsbury ; 
Hall, W. Adelaide; Ham, H. J. Plymouth; Handford, G. C. 
Chelsea; Henley, Rev. J. Rosnaburgh-street ; Humphrys, 
Miss, Shrewsbury ; lon, J. H. Albion-place ; Jaffray, J. R. 
E. Sheen; Jenkins, A. Clapham-road; Johnson, W. E. 
Dudley ; Jones, R. Brackley ; Kay, J. Preston; Langton, 
Miss M. Brighton; Leggery, E. Plumstead ; Lloyd, M. W. 
Liannelly , Lloyd, W. R. Birmingham ; Mettens, R. Soho; 
Miles, J. Thorpe-end ; Murray, H. W. Cape Town; Ness, —, 
Helmsley; Nicholas, T. St.Columb; Nicol, G.G. New Brcead- 
street; Nott, G. Adelaide; Oldham, Miss, Pershore; 
Price, T. per Smith and Elder; Richardson, J. M. Much 
Haddam; Roberts, W. F. Lond. and Westmr. Bank ; Roper, 
Rev. H. J. Bristol; Rotton, R. Brompton; Ruston, W. S. 
Chatteris; Salomans, Alderman, Cumberland-place; 
Shaw, E. Portland, U.S.; Smith, W. R. Croydon; Snelil- 
ing, R. Museum-street ; Tatton, J. Weston-super-mare ; 
Veale, Mrs. E. Hatherleigh; Watson, Miss J. Chelms- 
ford; Wigg, J. G. Lynn{; Williams, D. Rhymney ; Wright, 
C. Clerkenwell; Yate, F. Godalming. 

A Tuzza in Iron, modelled from an Antique Design.— 
Eggar, —, Wine-street, Bristol; English, Wm. Bow; 
Forsaith, Rev. R. E. 5, Charlewood-street West, S.W.; 
Harding, Chas. Grandon Farm, Frome; Hartley, B. H. 
137, Leadenhall-street ; Howes, Rev. F. Great Yarmouth; 
Lee, C. 74, Brearley-strect West, Birmingham ; Morgan, 
Rev. D. Welshpool; Mozley, L. B. Liverpool; W. E. A. 
F. 1. No. 4 (per R. Simpson, 6, Denbeigh-terrace, Bat- 
tersea). 

A Silvey Medal commemorative of Gainshorough.— 
Zarritt, W. Gawlertown, Adelaide ; Beresford, J. B. Lear 
mont, Londonderry; Bennie, G. Farmoyle, Battibay; 
Canning, Mrs, L. Lillington, Leamington; Carpenter, A. 
High street, Croydon; Clark, Rev. J.C. Chertsey ; Cook, 
W. J. 19a, Adam’s-row, Hampstead-road :; Cunliffe, R.S. 
12, Centre street, Glasgow; Edwards, J. P. Fizby-park, 
near Huddersfield; Giblin, T. Hobart Town; Haynes, B. 
Ewell; Hodgkinson, H. Adelaide, Australia ; Homer, J. J. 
Mare-street, Hackney ; Hoskin, P. F. New Plymouth, 
New Zealand; Howells, T. Hobart Town; Hutt, Jas. 44, 
Moorgate-street, E.C.; Learmouth, W. Portland, Aus- 
tralia; Leech, A. 44, Lawrence-lane, E.C.; Maw, C. 11, 
Aldersgate-street; Montefiore, A. J. 2, Milner-square, 
Islington; Penn, T. Picr, Deptford; Phillips, Joseph, 
Whatham-park, Calne; Pirkslay, E. Cliffe, Westgate, 
Wakefield; Pogmore, Jas. Merevale, Warwickshire ; Tay- 
lor, —, Reading; Taylor, Jas. Ratcliffe-street, Oldham ; 
Turner, E. Havant; Westmacott, A. Conservative Club; 
Wilson, W. Baltimore; Woofindin, J. Sheffield. 





THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 


In various parts of the metropolis small wooden 
sheds, surmounted by tarpaulings, may be seen. 
These are not all polling places. So frequent 
has been the disturbance of the surface of 
our streets, that those living near do not look 
at the operations going forward as anything 
extraordinary ; and yet in these spots has been 
commenced, within the last week, one of the 
heaviest operations London has witnessed in 
modern times. The shafts sunk in Gray’s-Inn 
Lane, Smithfield, St. John’s-square, and elsewhere, 
are the commencement of the main drainage. 
From one shaft to another the workmen will 
tunnel without disturbing the surface. In the 
course of the operations, the soil of old neighbour- 
hoods will be disturbed, and it is probable that 
objects of antiquarian interest will be brought to 
light. In many instances such matters have been 
destroyed before even a record of them had been 
made: in others, articles of rare interest have 
been disposed of to those who did not care much 
for them, for some trifling sum. It is desirable 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works should 
enter into arrangements with the contractors, so 
that such antiquities as may be discovered in the 
course of the gigantic works now commenced, 
may be gathered together in some suitable apart- 
ment at the Brompton Museum, or elsewhere ; 
and a record should be kept on a copy of the 
ordnance map of the metropolis of the exact spot 
where each was found. 


The condition of the soil in different localities 
will also be worthy of attention and record. If 





the superintendents of the various works were 
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required to make a systematic record of these 
matters, it would be valuable. 

For good or for evil, the metropolis has entered 
upon a work of no common magnitude. 





NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


| professional architect ; the duties were performed 





by builders alone, who united to their special 
business the profession of architect. As a proof 
of the talent of some of these builders, I may refer 
you to All Saints’ Church, designed by Mr. D. 
Stephenson, and the elegant proportions of the 
tower and spire are a proof of his taste and skill. 





AT a meeting held at the Exchange Hotel, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on Saturday, the 13th day of | 
November, 1858, the principal Architects of | 
Northumberland, Durham, and WNewecastle-on- | 
Tyne, formed themselves into a society, to be 
called the Northern Architectural Association. 
The first quarterly meeting was held on Tuesday, | 
the 19th inst., in the room of the Society of'| 
Antiquaries, in the Old Castle. The meeting was 
numerously attended, and after transacting the; 
ordinary business, including the nomination of | 
several new members, the following resolution of | 
the Birmingham Architectural Society was read | 
by Mr. Oliver, the secretary :—‘ That the cordial | 
thanks of this society be tendered to the Archi- | 
tects of Newcastle, Durham, Northumberland, | 
Sunderland, Darlington, and South Shields, for 
having protested against the inadequate and 
unjust terms offered for professional services in 
the competition for the South Shields Institute, 
and that this society views with much satisfaction | 
the independent course adopted by the Architects 
of the North.” An inaugural address was then 
delivered by the president of the association, Mr. | 
John Dobson, F.1.B.A. the substance of which we | 
print. 





ARCHITECTURE IN THE NORTHERN 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 
MR. DOBSON’S ADDRESS. 

Tuts being the first general meeting since the | 
formation of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and as you have done me the honour of 
electing me your president, I will take the liberty 
ef addressing to you a few introductory observa- | 
tions. I can truly say that I view this meeting, | 
and the establishment of this society, with much 
of that anxious feeling with which the agricul- | 
turist regards the sowing of his spring seed, | 
hoping that, by the assistance of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and by a united friendly feeling towards 
each other, we may look back upon the auspicious | 
ecasion of our present meeting with pride and 
satisfaction. If the result of our general pro- | 
ceedings is attended with all the advantages | 
which I anticipate, it will greatly tend to pro- | 
mote a desire to follow our pursuits with strict | 
adherence to professional honour ; avoiding in all | 
our transactions those petty jealousies which are | 
so unbecoming in men of a liberal profession ; and 
we shall leave the public to estimate our value 
without having recourse to self-praise, which is 
not only calculated to bring ridicule on the 
individual, but is derogatory to the character of 
the profession, which it should be our chief aim | 

to elevate. 

I will now proceed, gentlemen, to take a glance 
at the progress of architecture during the present 
century, more particularly with reference to the 
northern counties of England. The architectural | 
student of the present day, I may premise, has | 
mumerous advantages which did not exist in} 
former years. About fifty years ago there were 
but few publications on architecture, and such as 
were published were, with very few exceptions, 
the work of very indifferent authors, and still 
more indifferent artists; and there were very few 
works of any particular use on either ecclesiastical 
or domestic architecture until the time of Pugin: 
now we are inundated by illustrated works of the 
highest value and importance, whilst periodical | 
works devoted to our art, and conducted by men 
of ability, abound not only in our own country, 
but come to us also from the ablest writers and 
artists of France and Germany. In addition to 
these sources of information, we have numerous | 
admirable papers, written by men of the highest 
talent, read at the meetings of the various | 
societies established in London, Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere. These are advantages, gentlemen, and 
sources of information and improvement, which 
it is impossible too highly to appreciate. The 
facilities afforded now, to all, of visiting foreign 
countries, are also an advantage of inestimable | 
value, which our predecessors were without. The 
student has an opportunity of sketching for him- 
self the best examples of his art, which formerly 
he could know only through prints or drawings 
little to be relied on. * * * 

Since the commencement of the present century, 
architecture in the northern counties has, I think, 
been somewhat in advance of most other districts. 
Fifty years ago there was no employment for a| 








At the same period Mr. Newton practised as a 
builder and architect: he both designed and 
executed the Assembly-rooms, of this town ; | 
Backworth House, Northumberland; and other | 
country houses of minor importance. Then followed | 
Mr. Stoke, who also practised in the various 
capacities of architect, surveyor, and builder: he 





light and healthy chambers could only be obtained 
where the apartments overlooked the interior 
courts: hence arose the many beautiful examples 
we have of oriel and other projecting windows, 
commanding distant views over the embattled 
walls and barbicans. As a proof of a partiality to 
lightness of interior construction, I have only to 
refer you to those beautiful chapels at Conway and 
Beaumaris. 

Whilst studying and sketching examples of 
Tudor architecture, I found that interior con- 
venience was alone the object sought to be accom- 
plished, and that what was called the picturesque 
arose from chance. Much might be said of the 











designed Elswick Hall, Newcastle, and Harford 
House, Northumberland ; and, in conjanction with | 
his son William, was architect, contractor, and | 
builder of the County Courts in this town. These | 
were men of talent, whose works might have been 
an ornament to the country, had they fortunately | 
been better educated in the profession. 

It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you, | 
gentlemen, if I pursue this inquiry, and cast a} 
rapid glance over the course of our profession 
since the period to which I have been adverting. | 
I cannot, however, in this address, venture to} 


| notice the great advance that has been made in 
; our street architecture. 


This would occupy too 
much of our time: and the omission may, perhaps, 


| be the more readily excused, as you yourselves 


| advantages of Tudor architecture in the construc- 


tion of buildings for domestic purposes, in pro- 
ducing varied and picturesque outlines when the 
forms appear to arise out of necessity; and I do 
not see that there can be any objection to adopt- 
ing the decorated style of detail to a Tudor out- 
line, provided it harmonizes with the building. 
When this style is found to be too costly, then I 
have found what may be called the Manor-house 
style, of irregular outline, a good substitute; and 
in some cases it will be found more in harmony 
with the component parts of the landscape. Many 
excellent examples of buildings of this class have 
been erected of late years. 

On the subject of ecclesiastical architecture, and 
its progress in this country, I would observe that 


| of Mr. Grainger. 


ithat I completed my clerkship in 1809, 


|blish myself as a professional architect. 


| have witnessed the erection of those magnificent | the beginning of the present century might be 


buildings in Newcastle, which owe, in a great | called a dark age, for no architect had courage to 
measure, their origin to the spirit and enterprise | attempt anything like purity of Gothic; and it 
|was only after it became fashionable among a 

At the early period to which I have adverted, | portion of the clergy that an architect was per- 
fifty years ago, Mr. Stephenson, whom I have just | mitted to introduce a Gothic design : hence we are 
named in connection with the elegant structure! much indebted to the societies of Oxford and 


of All Saints’ Church, was the sole practitioner in | Cambridge, who introduced the custom of clerical 


Newcastle as an architect, and it was in his office | gentlemen devoting a portion of their time to the 
I will | study of ecclesiastical architecture. Time will not 
not say that he was an accomplished architect, | permit me to dilate upon this subject; but it isa 
but he was a man of excellent character and much | fertile one, and I trust I may be permitted at 
kindness of disposition. It was by his counsel and | some future time to address you upon it. 

advice that I resolved, when leaving him, to esta-| Now, with respect to the construction of build- 
I need | ings erected in the north of England about fifty 
hardly say that I found, what many other young! years ago, I may remark that the whole of the 
men have found, that it was far easier to profess execution was rude and unmechanical. The first 
an art than to practise it. The services of an step to improvement was introduced by Sir Charles 
architect were then but little in request, and you| Monck, when he commenced building Belsay 
will readily suppose that to one so young, so inex- | Castle, a mansion designed and constructed after 
perienced, and so unknown, engagements came in| classie models. Sir Charles had resided and 
like angels’ visits. But how hidden to us are the | studied for some time in Greece ; and, having a re- 
ways of Providence! It was probably to this| fined taste and mechanical talent, he made the 
very circumstance that I owe my present position | masonry of his new house equal to any of the 
in our profession. Want of sufficient employment | p lished marble temples of that classic land. This 
gave me leisure, and leisure gave me the oppor- | at once introduced a style of masonry previously 


tunity of acquiring far more professional know- | unknown, and those who could afford the expense 


iledge than I could acquire in Mr. Stephenson’s | soon followed his example; and I consider that 


ofiice. I employed a great portion of my time in the north of England is much indebted to the 
travelling, sketching, and studying the higher worthy baronet’s enterprise and cultivated taste. 
branches of the art. At this period, my old and | The masons employed at Belsay Castle, on com- 
worthy friend Bonomi practised as an architect in| pleting their work, branched off into different 
Durham: he was the surveyor for the county. | parts of England, and since that time a Northum- 
It is true that, like myself, he had little or no} brian mason has been considered amongst the best 
practice; but he and I enjoyed the somewhat that could be found in any part of the country. 

barren dignity of being at that time the only pro-| Many of our best houses have suffered very 


| fessional architects in the counties of Northumber-| much from the exterior part of the foundation 


land and Durham. * * * and cellar walls being filled in with the soil taken 

The time that { devoted to the study of cas-| from the excavations. The walls, consequently, 
tellated architecture was considered by many of | are kept in moisture, thereby creating a constant 
my friends as a great loss, and it was not likely | damp or vapour beneath the floors. This defect 
that I would be called upon to erect many build-/ was readily overcome by placing a slight walla 
ings of that class, particularly as such a style was | few inches from the foundations, covering the vent 
considered ill adapted in every respect for domestic | on a level with the surface of the ground, with 
comfort. But no sooner had I spent three months | dressed stone or flags, perforated so as to admit a 


‘at Conway, Carnarvon, and Beaumaris, Wales! thorough ventilation entirely round the exterior 
|(where, in my opinion, are some of the finest | of the building. 


Since I adopted this plan I have 
examples of castellated architecture in the king- | never known an instance of dry rot to take place. 
dom), than designs were required for the erection | With respect to battening walls for the purpose of 
of county prisons, court houses, &c. for Northum- | obviating moisture, it was the practice in Mr. 
berland. A design, which I submitted in compe- | Payne’s time not only to batten the external, but 
tition with others, was accepted—a distinction of also the interior walls. In the event of fire, how- 
which I was not a little proud, for 1 wasthen very | ever, this plan was found to be extremely dan- 
young and little known to the public. I then) gerous, and was the cause of the destruction of 
found that the knowledge that I had gained of | Hexham Abbey House. In opening out the 
castellated architecture was invaluable to me, not' Roman baths at Holton Castle, on the estate of 
only in the construction of Morpeth gaol, but in| Sir Edward Blackett, bart. Northumberland, I 
many other instances where I have been called | found that the Romans had lined their walls with 
upon to alter castellated buildings already erected, | tiles about 9 inches by 15, each side of the tile 
and where I had abundant opportunities to avail returning about an inch, thus producing a current 
myself of my studics among the old castles. You of air, and preventing the moisture from pene- 
see, then, what advantage a student derives from trating into the interior. The tiles were fixed to 
earnestly availing himself of every opportunity | the stone walls by T-headed nails, some of which 
that offers of acquiring professional knowledge ; | I found quite perfect. From this time I adopted 
and if any of you desire it, I will be happy at any|the example thus set us by the Romans, using 
time to show you my sketches of old castles. | bricks in the same manner as they used their tiles, 
But, tocontinue. ‘The extension of the old castle, | and leaving a space of about 2 inches between the 
with its small loop-holes and its large surface of | stone walls aud bricks. ; 
blank wall, is, it mast be admitted, not an inter-| In the early years of my practice, good car- 
esting object to the eye, but that expression of | pentry was also but little understood ; 80 much so, 
strength and heaviness arose out of necessity :| that if a builder had to place a roof on a building, 
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say 50 or 60 feet square, the plan was to make one 
main principle of great strength, and to trim the 
hip and other principals into it, thereby laying 
the main weight of the roof on the centre portion 
of the structure. I had not been long in practice, 
however, before I discovered the absurdity of this 
plan, which I easily obviated by trussing the pur- 
lings, which are now called diminished principals, 
each answering as a pauling, and thus having a 
regular pressure on each side of the building. 
Hence arose my idea of trussing roofs, particu- 
larly in my design of the Newcastle markets, as 
may be seen in my construction of the capacious 
roof of the vegetable department. Many improve- 
ments in other branches of carpentry have taken 
place within late years, and the subject is one well 
deserving of further consideration. 

The facility of obtaining malleable iron led me 
to originate a new style of rooting for the Central 
Railway Station, Newcastle, which I effected by 
introducing curved principals. 
complished, however, without much anxiety and 


consideration, as the rolling mills at that time! 


only supplied flat plates of iron, out of which the 
curved rafters had to be cut: this increased the 
expense so much, that: at one time I did not find 


myself justified in introducing them; but by a! 


simple contrivance of bevelled rollers regulated to 
suit the curve of the principals, the expense was 
reduced to the extent of 1,400/. in the roof alone 
of the station. 

{ may here, perhaps, appropriately make allu- 
sion to the heavy weight of responsibility which 
rests upon an architect, particularly in the depart- 
ment of construction. The contractor, we find, is 
only responsible for the proper supply of such 
materials and labour as specified, or as may be 
reasonably inferred by the constructive drawings 
and specifications, and other directions of the 
architect. The contractor’s responsibility, there- 
fore, ceases after the epproval of the archi- 
tect or clerk of the works; but the architect 
is responsible on failure of construction, when he 
is remunerated by commission and not by time. 
Where difficult foundations have to be encoun- 
tered, such as the foundation for the railway ware- 
houses of the Manors across Pandon Dean, New- 


castle, which was at the time only town deposit, | 


and of a depth of 50 or 60 feet, and that for the 
most part in a state of fermentation, it may be 


conceived how heavy are the responsibilities of an | 


architect, and what care and judgment are re- 
quired in such a case as I have named to form a 


suitable foundation, and to provide for a reason- | 


able settlement of the building. This, I may 
observe, was done in erecting these warehouses, 
by concrete footings, varying in width from 6 to 
14 feet, in proportion to the weight of the super- 
structure, the settlement exceeding 7 inches over 
the whole. Who then can say that an architect 


who has to encounter so much anxiety, and sub- | 


ject to so many risks, or in designing ornamental 
buildings of a limited size, is overpaid by the 
ordinary commission of 5 per cent. ? 





ON SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE.* 

I aPPREHEND that it is likely enough to have 
arisen, either from a wish to get a sort of corbel 
at the springing, or from the desire to get rid 
of the abrupt projection of the top of the capital 
beyond the line of arch, and that the arch was 
thus prolonged with a sweep inwards, to bring the 
whole into one unbroken curve. 

The Gothic architects managed this in a dif- 
ferent way, by bringing forward all the arch mould- 
ings boldly beyond the line of column,—a way 
much I think to be preferred to the Saracenic, 
whose method can scarcely be called elegant, 
whilst it is constructionally bad. I may add, from 
some slight personal experience, that it is no easy 
inatter to bring this form into harmonious keep- 
ing with others, and to get it to combine well 
with the other lines of the architecture. Of the 
bold cusping, as seen in Cordova, I am not aware 
of any example in Egypt or Sicily, but they are 
very common in the Spanish remains. The win- 
dows are of such varied forms, that it is almost 
impossible to give any definite general description 
of them. In the private houses, the windows 
towards the street are usually formed of wood, 
projecting boldly forwards over the street, the 
openings being filled in with wooden trellis or 
ornamental work. Towards the garden, they are 
used of all shapes and sizes; but the type may, 
perhaps, be considered to be that of the double 
light window, with a column in the centre, and 
pointed arches over, as nearly as possible like the 
simple arrangement in our English arcades. 
Something like the arrangement of the projecting 





* See page 262, ante, 


This was not ac- | 


windows may be seen still used at’ Palermo, a 
town abounding in very interesting remains of 
the Saracens, and where on the upper stories in 
many of the main streets, are great projecting 
trellised windows, much resembling those at 
Cairo. 

In the mosques the original window seems to 
have been a mere wide, pointed opening, filled in, 
jas in that of Teyloun, with very beautifully 
carved pierced stonework. 

In the Alhambra, and at Seville, they are 
generally single openings, not much ornamented, 
| but made to form parts of a very picturesque 
| areade internally, by the use of columns between 
| them ; and, in Sicily, they are still more plain ; but 
| in Cairo, many of the later mosques have very ele- 
gautly formed windows of double or triple lights, 
| divided by detached columns, and enclosed in a 

pointed arch. 
| You may see some good examples in the mosques 
of Barkauk, Kaid Bey, and the Moristan. 

In nearly all of the Caireen, also, at the upper 
part of the walls, just under the drum of the 
dome, we find an arrangement of triple windows, 

with cireular lights over, as you may see also in 
the above-named mosques, and which have so 
completely within them the germs of the Gothic 
tracery that we might, at first sight, almost take 
them for its prototype; but I feel no doubt that 
the arrangement is merely the result of a desire 
to adapt the general outline of the openings to 
the filling in of the gables. 

In the minarets another form is constantly 





used, consisting of a pointed arch, with a sort of 


niche head, tilted up very high above the capital 
ofa large edge column. You may see them in 
mosques E] Moyed, Azhar, Kaid Bey, and others. 
The doors were subjects of much greater care and 
decoration than the windows, and offer subjects 
for the most careful study. Take, for instance, 
the great door-ways of the Okel Kaid Bey at 
Cairo, which is, however, merely one out of many. 


The door itself is small, for the Arab architects, | 


like the Gothie, were careful to prevent the 


\inevitable disappointment that would result at | 


entering from the open air, through a large door- 
way into their halls. No space, however great, 
would not be dwarfed by it. But they wanted 
external grandeur too, and they got it in the most 
ingenious way. 

The richly decorated doorway is enclosed within 


patterns, as seen in their pierced stone and tile 
work, the whole being gorgeously coloured and 
gilt. The very Gothic spirit of this will be at 
once recognized. In the mosques there was no 
necessity for the flat roofs, and the ceilings there 
were usually formed of a series of small domes, one 
over each compartment between the columus ; and 
it is rather singular that in this arrangement the 
dome was usually formed with the regular pen- 
dentives to which we are accustomed in modern 
work, and which are scarcely ever found used by 
the Arabs in their larger works. These small 
domes were usually formed of brick, and left un- 
decorated. 





| In the larger domes and the niche heads we 
find the honeycomb ornament largely used, more, 
| however, in Egypt and Spain than in Sicily. In 
| the latter country (although it contains some good 
specimens of the honeycomb work) the more usual 
| plan was to bring out the pendentives by a series 
of arches, gradually increasing very much, as shown 
‘in Angouléme. The dates of the buildings here, 
| however, are very doubtful. Mr. Fergusson attri- 
| butes the chief of them, viz. the Ceba and C. di 
| Ziza, to the twelfth century. Signor Cavallari, 
| who had, I believe, the lion’s share in the great 
| work of the D. di Serradifaleo, told me that he 
considered them to be very much earlier, and of 
the ninth century. In many cases they are, no 
doubt, by Saracenic architects. Mr. Fergusson 
suggests that the origin of the singular and cha- 
| racteristic ornament,—the honeycomb, to which I 
| have just alluded,—may have been such an arrange- 
ment as is shown in the sketch of Delhi. It would 
seem, from some of the first instances in which it 
is found (viz. at the Cuba in Sicily, and Teyloun in 
Cairo), to have been suggested by the idea of very 
{small arches cutting off the angle of the square 
base, and sustaining corbels, which carried other 
and still more projecting arches above, in the same 
way as I have described to have been practised on 
a large scale in Sicily. Row upon row of arches: 
was then added, each overhanging more, and thus 
| the pendentive outline was filled up. 
Then, in later copies, these corbels were made 
| to carry two or three arches, combined together 
| like a trefoiled niche-head, as is seen on a great 
_scale in the doorways of El Moyed and others, as 
I have just explained; and this form again, in 
i after times, expanded into the complicated one, 
| so well known in the Alhambra, in which all ideas 


|a great recess, itself having a bold moulding | of construction are completely lost, and the whole 
; round it, and above the inner doorway a couple | resembles one immense but regular mass of 
of cross niches bring the square plan gradually | stalactites. Gorgeously coloured as these masses. 
into a curve, and the whole is finished by another | were, and used in combination with stained glass 
arch at top, formerly a sort of grand trefoil. | in the windows, marble mosaicked floors, and walls 

The small doorways, too, are perfect models | covered with the beautiful tiles, whose use for 
for study. They usually had an edge shaft: from | such purposes we are only now beginning to 
| this an arch sprang; and an exceedingly wide and | appreciate, they realized in common life the 
| ornamented archivolt was enclosed by an equally | splendour which the wild dreams of an Bastern 
jenriched square head. Sometimes a series of) poet could scarcely have surpassed in fancy. 
| mouldings enclosed the whole composition, down The forms of these works are complicated in the 
j to the ground in a square form. The arcades in| extreme. Even the most simple are very difficult 
the great mosques, where, from the great space to master; and I speak from some experience in 
[and size, we should expect to find a grand effect sketching them, when I say that more puzzling 
| produced, are somewhat disappointing. We get subjects even than they can scarcely be found. 
| long ranges of columns and arches, but no fine But to master the intricacies of the later style, 
composition or massing of the whole together ; not | where no leading lines exist, or even to bring 
even a combination of twos or threes, In the oneself to comprehend the general idea of the 
mosque Teyloun, indeed, we have piers instead of composition, requires more patience and greater 
| columns ; but the usual forms are merely so many. skill than most possess. It is a marvel to me, 
arches and columns in a row, without even a bold although I had the pleasure of seeing him engaged 
cornice over them to give an air of richness to in the task, that Mr, Owen Jones should have 
the lines. But in Spain the arcades are some-| managed to get his workmen to give such a life- 
times beautifully managed; and, by making the like copy of the Alhambra work as that at the 
openings of unequal size and height, sometimes Crystal Palace. By the aid, however, of this sin- 
coupling the columns, sometimes raising the whole gular ornament, the Arabs were able to lead the 
mass in the centre and crowning the whole with round or the octagon form out of the square, and, 
a bold cornice, a most picturesque effect is gamed. in fact, to make any change of form they chose, 
Cover the plain surface of the mass above the without a harsh line at the junction. They used 
columns with the most delicate and graceful it with admirable skill, but never greater than in 
ornament, profusely decorated by these masters forming the substructure, internally, of their 
in the art of colouring, and you have an effect domes, whose beautiful forms, so common im 
never, | imagine, surpassed. In many places the mediwval times, so seldom used in our own, were 
composition is added to and, perhaps, improved decorated by the Arabs in a way, to my mind, un- 
by the addition of an upper story, likewise arcaded. | surpassed. Their architects did not break up the 
The cloisters of the mediaval churches, such as grand, simple line of the vault by compositions. 
the Lateran, Morreale, and others of that type, whose lines were utterly foreign to it, as Thornhill 
together with many of the Gothie cloisters, may (sof an architect) was unfortunately allowed to do. 
equal these in design; but I know of no other | at St. Paul’s; but they took the general outline 
composition that does. lof the dome, and at the more prominent parts. 

The ceilings of the houses naturally followed the | carried round a series of beautiful ornamentation, 
line of the flat roof of the Eastern houses, and almost flat, but relieved by colour, the greater 
were commonly formed of wood. Where no great part of the surface being left plain. Except at 
amount of decoration was intended the rafters the base, they used searcely any mouldings, and 
were often shown, a rich effect being produced by even these Lad very slight projections. The detail 
a bold bracket at each end, whilst the spaces be-| of the ornament was very beautiful, but so 
tween the joists were strongly coloured. The arranged as to combine in one general mass, and 
ceilings were, however, very often enriched in a) not to break up the surface into detached pieces ; 
very elaborate way by ornamental work raised on and whatever opinion there may be as to the 


, the flat surface by wooden ribs in the geometrical | other ways of treating it, there can be none, I 
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think, as the great beauty of the Arab, and that 
the ordinary coffered vault is a poor and tasteless 
substitute for their enrichment. 

I must notice the stained-glass windows, as 
they are of very singular construction. The 
spaces for light are very small, and resemble 
pierced stonework ; but the tracery is, in reality, 
composed of plaster, disposed generally, as in the 
Alhambra in geometrical patterns. Often, how- 
ever, as in Cairo, the pattern takes the form 
of a vase of flowers, er other similar subject, the 
flowers being, of course, represented by different 
coloured glass. The tracery bars are very thick, 
so that the actual glass is not seen at all, except in 
a front view ; but the colour is thrown, by reflec- 


! 
| 
j 


i 


| 


| 


tion, on the side of the bars, producing thereby.a | 


very striking effect, from every point of view. 

I will now detain you a short time in alluding 
to a few features in the style, of external use only. 
They are mostly of no great interest ; for, except 
in such works as Mosque Hassan, the pretty little 
mosques of the Mahmoudieh, and of Kaid Bey, at 
Cairo, there are few buildings that form one well- 
arranged mass, The main feature relied on for 
effect was the crest ornament, which certainly 
breaks very effectively the sky line, and gives-a 
rich finish to the front. It gives no idea of a 
battlement, but is purely ornamental. It is 


curious that the beauty in the composition of 


these buildings almost begins at the upper part. | 


Below the cornice, the front, except in some few 


j 


oases, as EK] Moyed, in Cairo, consists of little more ! 


than walls striped in red and white, with some 
slightly ornamental work for the doors and win- 
dows; but above the general line of the walls, the 
skyline was varied in the boldest and most grace- 
ful manner. In the treatment of this part, the 
minarets took a leading place. They sprang 
usually from a square base, and had two or three 
galleries, in the projection of which the honey- 
comb ornament was used with singularly good 
effect to form the corbelling which carried the 
square base into the round or octagon. 

[ have already alluded to the origin of the 
graceful minaret which, in all forms of elegance, 
adorns the cities of the Mahomedans, and cer- 
tainly in these there is no want of boldness either 
in outline or construction. The dates of some 
of the finest in Egypt are about the same as 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and of Canterbury 
Cathedral, in England (that part which was the 
work of William of Sens). 

In Greece there remain a few only. 
this beautiful country has been so wasted by war, 
that it is a wonder only that anything has been 
preserved at all. 

During several days’ riding on the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Corinth (a part compara- 
tively little known, and where several very in- 
teresting ruins remain, so far as I am aware, 
undescribed), I saw a very few traces of the ‘Turks. 
The few minarets were mostly of the forms de- 
scribed as those of the earlier times, with a single 
gallery. 

The last and most important feature is the 
dome, and allow me to recur for a few moments 
to the way in which it was treated by other 
nations. 

Among the Byzantines, and as seen at Ravenna, 
it is brought from the octagon into the circle, by 
a series of small arches spanning the angles of the 
octagon, so as to bring it into a sixteen-sided 
figure, from which the circle is insensibly de- 
veloped ;—very much, in fact, in the way in 
which at the Greek-looking church of St. Aposteln 
at Cologne, at Mayence, and other Rhenish 
churches, the octagon dome is brought out of the 
square, or the circle brought out of the square at 
St. Ciriacco, at Ancona, and in the churches of 
Aquitaine (Angouléme, for instance), so well de- 
scribed by Mr. Pettit. 

In the Greek domes of Constantinople the 
circle is brought from the square by the gradual 
swelling out of the pendentive, as we are ourselves 
accustomed to do it. But in the works of the 
Arabs, the way in which the transition is arranged 
is in general totally different, as I shall hereafter 
describe. 

Externally, the difference in outline is very 
much greater, and, except St. Ciriacco at Ancona, 
I do not remember a single building, allied to the 
Greek, which resembles the Arab dome. The 
western outline was, and still to a great extent is, 
that shown in these drawings from Athens and 
Constantinople ; shown remarkably in the Rhenish 
churches of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The Greeks still cling to this old form. I saw a 
modern church at Patras, where the dome was made 
rudely enough indeed, but just like those I have 
mentioned. The few Mahomedan domes remain- 
ing in Greece follow, usually, the plan adopted in 





,dome of Ani Cathedral. 
In fact, | 
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| Sicily, and the niche heads are, as there, filled | 


with the honeycomb ornament. 

In Syria and Egypt there are, I believe, no} 
remains of earlier work, but in Persia there are | 
some of great interest; the palaces, viz. of 
Serbistan and Ferouzabad, of the fourth and fifth | 
centuries. In each of these ‘the chief feature is | 
the dome, springing internally from a series of} 
cross arches, in precisely the way used in the Arab 
domes of Sicily. A great peculiarity here also is 
seen, in the way in which the light is introduced, 
through openings made, not only in the top of 
the domes, but also in small star-like forms 
throughout their whole surface, a plan which is 
used (I think copied) co a very great extent in 
the Arab works. 

The Arab dome sprang, I think invariably, 
from a square base, both inside and out,—at 
least I remember no instance to the contrary. 
We all know the difficulty of Jeading the one form 
from the other, and, whether from this cause or 
not, there is scarcely, so far as I am aware, asingle 
case of any Roman or Italian dome having been 
formed on a different plan to that of its sub- 
structive, where the change of form externally 
was boldly shown. Where, as in the great cathe- 
drals, it sprang from a square base, the change of 
form was masked by the great roofs of the nave 
and transepts, the circle only appearing above. In 
the steeples of Sir C. Wren and his English fol- 
lowers (the only architects who have | 
cessful in adapting the Gothic spire to Italian 
details), the change was hidden by an urn, or such 
like ornament at the an 
quite a satisfactory way; and the Goths took a 
much more picturesque course. In their larger 
steeples and towers they carried up pinnacles, 
harmonizing in outline with those used in other 
parts of the building, uniting them by flying but- 
tresses to the main work. Sometimes, though 
more rarely, a spirelet was carried uy 
gle, as may be seen, for instance, at 
t. Mary’s, in Lincolnshire. In the smaller spires, 
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the square to the octagon 
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een suc- 


sles, It scarcely seems 


» at each 
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where the transition from 
almost always occurs, some very picturesque effects 
are produced in a very simple manner by the use 
of the broach spire, or by a simple flanching off, 
so commonly seen in our village churches. In the 
Byzantine works, the square base scarcely appears 
at all. In Armenia we have some approach to the 
Gothic form, as in the case of the tambour to the 
The Saracens began 
apparently by placing a circular dome directly on 
the square, as seen in the Cuba, and in many of 
the churches erected by their architects after the 
Norman conquest; and as they still do in the 
erection of their tombs. This, however, was a 
very rude way, so far as the external effect went, 
and they soon began to improve, going to work in 
a very Gothic-like spirit. They first flanched off 
the angles of tie square base, until they had 
resolved the latter into the octagon form, whence 
to the round of the drum of the cupola was an 
easy transition. 

The same method was used in the bases of 
many of the minarets, as at those of mosques 
Hassan and Kaid Bey, at Cairo, and though very 
simple, was entirely successful, and produced the 
most graceful transitions of outline, and contrasts 
of light and shade: it is, in fact, precisely the 
same way as used in our little village spires, or in 
the towers where the change of form occurs, as in 
Uffingdon, for instance. At the base of the drum 
the above method produced a_ series of square- 
headed gables, and these the Arabs filled in with 
the Gothie-like semi-traceried windows I have 
already described. 

There are examples of this in nearly every 
mosque and toib of consequence in Cairo, and the 
simpler forms are more especially to be seen in 
those of the Emir Akhour, the Mahmoudieh, 
Barkauk, &c. Soon, however, it was found that 
this arrangement, however picturesque, gave 
somewhat too large a surface of plain masonry, 
and so the architects cut the flanched surface 
into a series of very bold mouldings, and enriched 
the plain gable with trefoil and other enrich- 
ments, an excellent example of which may be seen 
in the mosque Kaid Bey. This arrangement 
gave perhaps as much richness to the upper part 
as was required to lead the plainness of the lower 
part into the extreme richness with which the 
whole surface of the dome was in later times 
decorated. J may particularly allude to the beau- 
tiful domes at Cairo of the mosques Kaid Bey, 
Akhour, and Ibrahim Aga. 

I have now alluded to the chief peculiarities of 
the style in the earlier works of Egypt and Spain. 
I have purposely omitted Constantinople, for it 
was not conquered by the Mahomedans until 
1453 (about the time of the mosque Kaid Bey), , 





when the style had reached, perhaps, its eul- 
minating point. They did not then destroy the 


| churches of the Christians ; but they whitewashed 


the mosaics, altered the details, and arranged the 


i . . . . > . 7 
| buildings for their own forms of worship; so that 


the mosques and palaces of Constantinople show, 
not the pure Arab style, but a series of works of 
another nation, altered for their own require- 
ments,—not for any love or reverence for, those 
works, nor because they were exactly suitable to 
their own wants, but because it was easier toalter 
than to replace them. India likewise has quite a 
separate existence in art history. It was not con- 
quered until the end of the tenth century, and 
then not by the Arabs, but by Turks and others, 
who borrowed largely from Hindoo sources. The 
whole subject has been so deeply investigated by 
Mr. Fergusson, that I should fear, in touching 
upon it, I was almost invading his province. The 
real Arab architecture is that which I have 
described in Syria, Egypt, and Spain, the latter 
being not perhaps so pure as the rest, and eon- 
taining many traces of the previous Christian 
architectmre of the Spaniards. 

Sicily was conqu red in the ninth century. 
In it several very good and»pure examples exist ; 
and at Palermo especially, there are very curious 
and well-known cases of Arab architect 1 
by a sort of re 
erect Christian palaces and temples. Tal 
a general view of the Arab style, we find it cha- 





ributive justice, been « 








zed by great beauty of detail, and exquisite 
appre iation of colour, but wanting in the power 
and vigour which mark the architecture of other 
races. The detail is in the highest degree 
conventional. 

Every ornament, every pattern ( ind none are 
there more intricate than those of their mosaics 


, } + +7 > > 
and stonework), seems the result of the deepest 


racteri 
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thought, vet the wildest fancy, restrained by the 
y . > 4 . . = 3° ] 
severest of rules. But, except in India, where 
uch masses as those of the great mosque of Delhi 
attest the boldness of the designers there, we see 
little trace of the powerful minds which could 
raise high in the air the great dome of St. Peter’s 
Paul's; 


s 





or St. or send towering up towards 
heaven, the grand outlines of Canterbury or 
Lincoln. And evenin their graceful ornamention 
(and it is so graceful, so wildly luxuriant, yet so 
restrained, that we can hardly venture to carp at 
it), one great element of beauty is every where 
absent—nature. That law of their prophet, that 
the Creator’s works were not for man to copy, 
shut out for ever from his followers this one chief 
source of beauty ; and, save in a few instances, at 
Damascus and in Spain, there exists, in all the 
Arab works, no copy of created thing, living or 
inanimate. Deprived of such an aid as nature, 
their works speak to the eye only, not to the 
heart. The Arab architect dare decorate his 
work with no likeness of those whom his nation 
revered or loved. No cunning workman, as he 
carved the stone in Egypt or in Spain, dare 
grave upon it the flower or the leaf, or the ani 
mated form which might remind him of his native 
land; and thus to him, if I might dare to para- 
phase the words of our great poet, was “ Beauty 
Yet, let us do 
h 
if 








by one entrance quite shut out.” 
him justice, and admit that, with what light 
had, and in his own chosen style, he worked wi 


e 
ih 


ps, surpassed. 





a grace and beauty never, perh 

Considering now ina general view the perishing 
works of this d race, there remain n 
unimportant qu 7 

Is their study to be a mere pastime, a pleasing 
subject for the mind or eye, or may we make it 


’ 





of some real value, some actual use? We may use 
the style itself, but altering its details to suit our 
habits. | pleadguilty to the charge myself of having 
done so once, but it is a course which I neither 
advocate nor defend. Or, practising in one school 
of art, we may step beyond it, to introduce within 
its limits the beauties of another, and thus fill up 
some gap, or strengthen some weak part, which 
study or experience points to in our own :—a most 
seductive practice, but a very dangerous one, 21 d 
there are few who could carry it out successfully, 





as your chairman, for instance, has done; nor 
should I have ventured to make the few remarks 
that I am about to do (although the subject is one 
upon which I have given some thought, viz. the 
application of the forms of the dome to Pointed 
architecture), had I not been fortified by the 
authority of others whose right to give an opinion 
no one will dispute. Some two years since, after 
a lecture of mine, at the Royal Institute, Mr. G. 
Scott expressed his opinion distinctly, that there 
was no reason, beyond certain difficulties to which 
he alluded in the working out, why this form 
should not be used in the Pointed style ; and I had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Street, only last week 
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from this place, repeat the same opinion more ned emg the form which the old Arab gave to 
length. Now, this would open to us an entirely | his minaret and dome would harmonize well 
new field of design; for, beyond those in France, | with the added work of his Christian enemy ; 
and a few examples (Pisa, for instance) in Italy, that scarce one line which the follower of the 
there are, to my knowledge, none whatever exist- | Prophet had marked out need be changed by the 
ing. Where, then, are we to seek for objects to | Goth to work on; and that he, in stamping upon 
study—Not copy? The French remains, though these old monuments the character of his own 
picturesque enough within, give little aid to us in | glorious art, might almost forget that the stranger 
their external forms: we may go to the Rhenish | reared them, and see in them almost the creation 
churches, whose outlines are picturesque enough, | in another age, of his own race. This has been 
and often have combined with them the tower or | but an imperfect sketch. The rise and progress 
the spire. But I must leave the examination of of art in a people who for centuries kept the 
their merits to others, and direct your attention | world in fear, and whose religion, excepting only 
to the examples now before us from Cairo. Though | in Spain and Greece, still, even now, holds its 
utterly different from the Gothic, they seem to|sway upon the minds of all the nations whom 
me to be, with the exception of that of mosque | they conquered, can scarcely be well told in the 
Hassan, worked out altogether in the true Gothic | compass of an hour. The glory of their race is 
feeling. In the first place, they are all, or nearly | gone; its works are in decay; art and science 
«ll, combined with the outline of the towering | still owe to it a debt of gratitude. 

ininaret, which itself springs almost invariably | 








to open the ,breach than from the old 24, and at 
double the distance. The 4-pounder field-piece is 
so small, that it may be well termed the artillery 
rifle; weighing less than 300 kilogrammes. Six 
gunners can carry it on their shoulders without 
difficulty. The charge of powder is only 500 
grammes, and sends the ball 4 kilométres. 





/THE LAND OF THE 1851 COMMISSIONERS. 
THE 1861 EXHIBITION. 


Tue Horticultural Society are applying for 
twenty acres of the forty-six acres belonging to 
|the Commissioners at South Kensington, as a 
| dress-ground, in which to hold their /¢tes, and 
; will doubtless have it. The remainder will be 
‘arranged for the reception of a building for the 
| Exhibition of 1861, and for sculpture and other 
accessories. We have reason to believe that Mr. 





from the ground, as do the Gothic spires, and 
those of Sir C. Wren, instead of being stuck 
astride on the roof, as are those of later date. 

There occur in the design scarcely more of the 
strongly marked horizontal lines which charac- 
terize Italian work than we find in the corbel 
tables of our spires or towers; and the whole effect 
of the minaret and dome, when closely placed 
together, is that of a composition of vertical lines 
increasing in richness to the summit. I am not 
now speaking of such long facades as those of 
mosques Hassan and E] Moyed. 

There you get the horizontal line strongly | 
marked; but I refer to such beautiful works as | 
those of Ibrahim Aga and Akhour, and to some of | 
the tombs even when quite isolated and without 
the minaret. I know that I am treading upon! 
dangerous ground, but I hold that the way of'| 
bringing out the circle of the dome from its 
square base is essentially Gothic in its bold, plain 
way of showing the transition, and converting into 
a beauty that which in other styles was put aside 
as a deformity. Not that the Goths would not 
have improved upon the form. 

{I doubt—I almost doubt, in spite of my 
reverence for the architects of Lincoln and Can- 
terbury, whether they could have much improved 
some of those minarets. 

But how they would have filled up those great 
gables of the domes! What magnificent rose 
windows we may picture to ourselves there, and 
how the spandrils would have been filled with the 
beautiful scroll-work that we know so well; and 
how from the nucleus should we have seen pin- 
nacle and canopy arise, breaking, butadding beauty 
to the outline ? 

But though there might not be one feature 
which the Gothic architect would not improve— 
though there might not be a detail which, by 
the marvellous power of his fancy, he could 





The Arab monuments press lightly, indeed, Sydney Smirke, A.R.A. has been directed to make 
| upon the soil which bears the ponderous masses of general plan for laying out the ground with 
the Roman and Egyptian; but they possess in these views. : 

igrace and beauty what they want in power.| But for the threatened war (great will be the 
| They are to the mere copyist (to him all things guilt of those personages who may lead to it), the- 
are so) useless. But to other minds they offer | Exhibition of 1861 would have been announced by 
themes for study and wide scope for thought ; and | this time. We see no reason, however, why it 
if from the perishing works of these old Arabs should be held in abeyance on that account, Let 
can be snatched some trait of beauty, or be trans- those nations come who will. The idea of it will 








not light up and vivify with beauty—I hold 


planted into other lands some form of grace | tend to interpose some little hinderance to the 


unknown to them before, those who have pre- | 
| served these decaying works, by the imperishable | 


power of the pen or pencil, will have earned no 
little claim to gratitude from all the devotees 
of art. T. Hayter Lewis. 





THE FRENCH EMPEROR’S NEW CANNON. 


Tue following description of the Emperor’s 
new cannon appeared in the French journals, 
They are internally grooved as in the rifles or 
carbines “ de précision.” The calibres are reduced 
to two dimensions only; 12-pounders for siege 
guns, and 4-pounders for field batteries. For the 
navy the calibres remain unaltered. The solid 
ball is done away with, the projectile being one 
which strikes like a full shot, and then bursts like 
a shell ; thus having a double effect. It is fitted 
with waddings of lead, which enter into the 
grooves of the gun, and give the requisite pre- 
cision to the aim. This new piece is equivalent 
to one of 24, of the old system, which is the size 
ordinarily used for opening a breach. Against a 
massive butt of masonry, a battery of ancient 24- 
pounders was pointed, some weeks ago, at a dis- 
tance of 35 metres, viz. that at which fire is 
generally opened against a rampart. A second 
mass of masonry similar to the first was breached 
by a battery of 12-pounder new guns, but at a 
distance of 70 métres. The experiments proved 
that fewer rounds fromthe rifled gun were required 





spread of the war fever. What a mockery on our 
boasted advance it is, that nations should allow 
themselves to be'sacrificed as to life, and plundered 
as to money, to gratify the evil views of two or 
three individuals! 





HARBOUR OF REFUGE, DOVER. 

PvusLic attention having been directed to the 
important works going on at Dover, for the forma- 
tion of a harbour of refuge there, we give a view 
showing what is proposed to be done. Next week 
we shall give full particulars of the undertaking, 
with an engraving to illustrate the construction. 
The works are let by contract to Messrs, Henry 
Lee and Son, of London, under Messrs. Walker 
and Burges, as engineers in chief, Mr. Edward 
Druce being the resident engineer. 








CoMBINATION OF WorKkMEN. — Before the 
dissolution, the House of Commons passed a short 
bill to amend and explain so much of the existing 
law as renders working men liable to indictment 
for conspiracy for entering into any argument or 
arrangement with others to fix the rates of wages, 
or to regulate the hours at which working men 
may daily begin or leave off work. The change 





in the law makes such disscussions perfectly legal, 
so long as there is no intimidation. 
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PROPOSED HARBOUR OF REFUGE, DOVER; NOW IN THE COURSE OF CONS’ “RUCTION.——Messrs, WALKER AND Burces, ENGINEERS. 
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ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 

Mr. Joun Tuomas has recently executed some 
novel works in the shape of chimney-pieces, 
frames, sideboards, and other internal fittings for 
Mr. John Houldsworth’s house near Glasgow, and 
for Mr. Betts, which comprise various woods and 
marbles, sculpture, and bronze. Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s house appears to be fitted up throughout 
with marqueterie: the drawing-room decorations 
are of satin wood, and the chimney-piece presents 
two figures in marble, life size, Briseis and Thetis. 
The sideboard for the dining-room includes a 
frame for a picture by Mr. Philip. Walnut-tree 
wood, marble pillars, and stones of various colours 
are cleverly brought in to aid. One carved piece 
of framework for another house, and intended to 


. . . | 
surround a picture by Landseer, displays birds and | 


fish very boldly and effectively carved. 

We do not know of any similar works executed 
lately in this country, and while we commend the 
taste and varied skill shown in them by Mr. 


Thomas, we congratulate him on having found | 


such liberal and enlightened employers as those 
for whom they have been executed. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Tue huge Handel Orchestra has been extended 
far away on each side, to contain the array of 
performers to be employed at the commemoration 
in June. Painters have commenced to chalk out 
colonnades one above the other on the inclosure 
at the back; but the artistic arrangements con- 
templated, as we mentioned some time ago, 
appear to have been modified. On Good Friday, 
an enormous crowd flocked to the palace: more 
than 36,000 persons entered it. The greatest 
order prevailed : 
unexceptionable. <A striking effect was produced 
by the simultaneous removal of hats on the part 
of the vast multitude, the majority of whom were 
men, and the rising of all who were seated on the 
singing of the Old Hundredth:—looking down from 
a gallery upon the sea of heads below, the effect 
was startling in the extreme. The galleries of 
the building, which contain much that is curious 
and valuable, had a larger number of visitors than 
usual. The Indian Museum, with the remarkable 
series of pictures from the caves of Ajunta, 
attributed to the tenth century ; the Chinese room, 
and the engineering models, deserve a morning 
to themselves. The portrait-busts—at least the 
greater number of them—have been brought toge- 
ther in the lower gallery, and afford the most inter- 
esting subjects for contemplation. During the 
present week the Palace has been well attended, 
without the announcement of actual novelties. 
On Monday the new season will be commenced in 
earnest, with a military fefe, involving the per- 
formances of seven bands. Those who, like our- 
selves, view the Crystal Palace as a most 
important educational institution and a delightful 
place of recreation, should take season tickets 
forthwith ; and, instead of saying “it ought to be 
maintained,” help to maintain it. 





SEWERAGE AND SANITARY GUIDES Al 
READING, 

On a recent occasion, when a scheme of 
drainage had been prepared by the surveyor to 
the Local Board of Health at Reading, Mr. J. G. 
B. Marshall, C.E.; and a question as to it was 
under discussion by the Board; one of its mem- 
bers, Alderman Brown, who,—it appears, is an 
architect, and who was deputed to present a 
memorial from certain ratepayers against the 
drainage scheme, or, rather, against drainage at 
all,—considered it “impious in men to stand up, 
as they did, in tho New Hall in this town, during 
the memorable inquiry, and say that disease was 
preventible!” And Mr. Brown actually quoted 
the Builder in support of his fifteenth century 
superstitions. “ Dr. Southwood Smith,” he con- 
tinued, “stated that fever was preventible, and 
that there would be no such thing as fever if the 
towns were thoroughly drained. He would say 
that such an assertion was impious. As well 
might King Canute order the waves to stand 
back, as for humanity to stay the hand of Provi- 
dence, and that those who made such broad asser- 
tions did not fulfil their duties as they ought to 
do, or take a correct view of disease. On looking 
over the Builder that morning, he was much 
struck with some remarks that were very perti- 
nent to this point. The writer says:—‘ Those 
who even expect the best-planned and most per- 
fectly-constructed sewers and drains to prevent 
all fevers, will be disappointed ; as diseases from 
this class result from many other evils—over- 
crowding, defective ventilation, unwholesome food, 





the conduct everywhere was | 





| starvation, mental anxiety, and more causes than 
| we can enumerate.’” Now, the impious man here 
jis clearly he who blasphemously charges Provi- 
dence with the production of diseases which are 
known to arise from the violation of the very 
laws of Providence, by obedience to which that 


all his responsible creatures. According to Mr. 
Brown himself,—if our remarks be really “ very 
pertinent to this point,” as he says,—it must be 


drain towns, to diminish over-crowding, or to 
mitigate starvation; because, defective ventila- 
tion, bad drainage, over-crowding, and starvation 





| these causes must “impiously” prevent them! The 
only excuse we can find for nonsensical cant like 
| this is, that the worthy alderman, being distin- 
| guished by “the dirty party” as their advocate, 
| felt it incumbent on him to support the memorial 
| consigned to him by a flourish of special pleading 


| In this opinion we are supported by his subsequent 
i futile attempt to flounder out of it by the remark 


i that “if those gentlemen who had been such} 
, strong advocates of sanitary reform, would say | 
{that they considered a good system of drainage | 
| would mitigate disease, he would go with them ; | 


| but to say that it would absolutely prevent it, 
; Was saying more than mortal man ought to do.” 
| We may add, that the discussion referred to 
jended by a majority of 12 to 11 voting that it 
was not expedient to proceed further with the 
| drainage scheme; the proposer of the motion (or 
amendment rather) being of opinion that the 
public health had not been shown to have “ been 
benefited to the slightest extent by adopting 
| any drainage scheme.” 





TECTS AND ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Arter the notice you gave, a few weeks since, 
of the animated discussion at the Institute, upon 
the position of architecture in the Academy, I 
was grieved to read in your paper the memorial 
which has been addressed to the Academy by the 
Institute. I should greatly like to be informed 
of the names and number of the Fellows who 
were present when that memorial was finally 
resolved upon. What has caused the change 


which has come over the spirit of their dream ? | 


What influence has been at work to occasion the 
drop in the independent tone the first part of the 
discussion assumed? Was it only a dream after 
all? I sincerely trust not. But is the tenor of 
the memorial up to the spirit of the times? Many 
architects, in and out of the Institute, have been 
devoting their energies for several years in esta- 
blishing the Association, the Publication Society, 
the Exhibition, the Benevolent Society, the Mu- 
seum, the Photographic Society, and finally, the 
Union Company, which has provided the “ local 
habitation” for all these (except, at present, for 
|the Museum), and even for the Royal Institute 
litself, leaving only “the name” to be desired. I 
had considered, if the Academy was about to 
;make any readjustment of its concerns, for the 
| purpose perhaps of placing itself in a better light 
with the public and with the Parliament, that 
surely such an opportunity was a highly ad- 
vantageous moment in the tide of advancement, 
and deserved being made available for a far 
different result than that which we have read. 

I had hoped the Institute would have con- 
sidered the question as concerning the whole 
body of the profession, and not as merely con- 
nected with the portion of it contained in its 
list of Fellows; that it would have held a meet- 
ing accordingly, worthy of the occasion, when no 
doubt the result would have assisted in further- 
ing the efforts above mentioned, which in my 
opinion require but little more to place architects 
and architecture in their proper position in the 
ranks of the other prominent scientific institutions 
of the day. 

It has appeared to some of us “that ‘the 
name’ which is required to be placed on the doors 
of ‘the local habitation,’ No. 9, Conduit-street, 
should be nothing less than that of Tur Royat 
ACADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 
perhaps, hardly the proper opportunity to state 
the words by which such a result could be 
achieved; but I should be greatly mistaken 
indeed if, at a public meeting of the profession, 
the desirability of such an institution would not 
be unanimously adopted, and the proper steps 
taken for carrying it out. 

In 1768, when the Academy was founded, it 
might have been very well to have said that four 
architects represented the then state of the pro- 
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Providence has placed health within the reach of 


do produce fevers, and, therefore, the removal of! 


in its favour, and unfortunately made a mess of it. | 


This letter is, | 


| fession, and that they were equal tothe remaining 
thirty-six painters and sculptors; but if these 
thirty-six do not represent the several bodies of 
| artists at the present day, do four members repre- 
|sent the architectural talent of the country? 
| Would forty do so? Would the majority of the 
| present two hundred Fellows do so? It is need- 
| less, therefore, to ask for the accession of some 
| Sew more R.A. architects. It is not requisite for 


| me to enlarge upon the manner in which, in the 
“impious” to ventilate dwellings as well as to) 


Academy, architecture has been treated. It is 
patent to all. It is also clear that the education 
of architectural students cannot be of that cha- 
racter, or so well carried out in the mixed body, 
as it would be under the management of the pro- 
fession itself. By the Institute’s charter it is its 
province “to promote and facilitate the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge of the arts and sciences 
connected” with its specialty. Should it be 
delegated, then, to another and less qualified 
institution ? 

A little energy amongst us worthy of the occa- 


| sion, and then (to use the words of the memorial) 


the profession would have its own R.A.s and 
A.R.A.s; its own independent action; its own 
provision of means of instruction in its own art ; 
its own systematic scheme of general instruction ; 
and its own more efficient tests, by examination 
or otherwise, of knowledge and proficiency in 
practice. I humbly urge that in recommending 
to the Academy to open its doors wide to archi- 
tecture,—the maiden it has not for so many years 
'treated as she deserved,—the Institute has not 
_availed itself of the present spirit of progression 
in the profession; and I fear ‘a readjustment,” 
if any be made, in the Academy, would greatly 
tend to promote divided action, and frustrate the 


| good work that has lately been developed by the 
| profession itself. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- | 


In submitting these observations, I would beg 
to protest against the memorial being considered 
as the act of the body of London architects. Not 
being a member of the Institute, yet a warm sup- 
porter of it, and studious for the welfare of the 
profession, ‘I have conceived it to be my duty at 
the present juncture” to attract some attention 
to the subject, which is the only apology I can 
make, if one be necessary, for thus having com- 
mented publicly, for the first time, upon any pro- 
ceeding of a body all are desirous of seeing in its 
proper place in public estimation. 

Wratr Papwortu. 

P.S.—Of course, in any consideration of such @ 
proceeding as I have hinted, the very many 
societies of architects now actively established in 
this country would have to be consulted, as they 
have done quite as much as the London institu- 
tions, in their several spheres of action, to assist 
in elevating the profession and the art in public 
esteem. 





STREET FOUNTAINS. 

A LETTER appeared in the Times of the 22d inst. 
signed by Mr. E. T. Wakefield, honorary secretary 
to the association for the above object. Feeling 
confident that a gentleman engaged in so charitable 
an undertaking as the erection of fountains for the 
poor would not intentionally injure the several 
water companies by misleading the public as to 
the quality and condition of the water now sup- 
plied, I venture the following explanation. 

Mr. Wakefield remarks, “It is true that a 
partial process of filtration is attempted at the 
companies’ reservoirs, but it is of a very imperfect 
nature, removing some of the organic impurities 
only, without eliminating aay of those held in 
solution.” 

In justice to the several companies the public 
ought to be informed that within a recent period 
they have, at the expense of several hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, not only improved the sources 
of supply, but have adopted, fairly speaking, a 
complete—not partial—system of filtration. 

The analysis of the water supplied by the several 
companies, made by the able and talented Dr. A. 
Taylor, is published monthly, the last of which I 
subjoin :— 


Carbonate of Organic 

Lime. matter. 

Grains.* Grains. 
CHARS oc cc cessccsceves i, ere “92 
Southwark ........ os CO ne IR 
Lambethe.... cc ccccccccce B74 cae DS 
Grand Junction. ......+.- 16 40.20. 1 72 
West Middlesex ........ 15°36 .... 128 


* N.B.—Grains in an imperial gallon, weighing 70,000 
grains. 

It will be seen from the above that the im- 
purities as distinguished from pure distilled water 
consist of carbonate of lime, 16 grains to the 
gallon, and organic matter 1-4 grains to the gallon. 
Now, carbonate of lime, although hypercritically 
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speaking, it is an impurity, is really an essential 
sanitary ingredient in all waters for drinking pur- 
poses ; consequently we have happily only 1-4 grain 
of organic matter in the imperial gallon, weighing 
70,000 grains, of a questionable impurity ; for, 
looking to the report of Professors Hoffman and 
Blyth to the Board of Health, they state, 
referring to organic impurities,— ‘‘ The accurate 
determination of the quantity of organic matter 
in a water is one of the most delicate operations 


THE BUILDER. 


building is heated by hot-water apparatus sup- 
plied by Mr. J. R. Peill. 

The architect was Mr. Henry Dawson : the con- 
tractors for the general works were Messrs. 
Browne aud Robinson: the clerk of the works 
was Mr. John Nicholson. 





TRUSSING GIRDERS. 
Tue method of applying cast-iron to strengthen 





in analytical chemistry: still greater is the difficulty 
of examining into the nature of the organic 
matter. The total amount of organic matter is so 
small that immense quantities of water must be 
evap rated in order to obtain the m:terial upon 
which a satisfactory examination of this kind can 
be founded at the present moment.” 

Seeing that the water now supplied contains 
carbonate of lime, which being in chemical solution 
vo filtration will remove, we have only 1-4 grain 
of organic matter in 70,000 grains to deal with, 
and I think I am justified in saying that in truth 
the most fastidious water-drinker has no just 
cause to complain of the-water supplied, or of 
those companies who supply; and further that 
there is indeed little occasion for the association 
of which Mr. Wakefield is the secretary to 
encumber their charitable operations with the 
costly expense of further filtration, which must 
ainly cireumscribe the sphere of usefulness. 

FRED. BRAITHWAITE, 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 

At the monthly meeting of the committee of 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution on the 25th 
inst. after the usual routine business had been 
disposed of, Mr. Joseph Bird, the hon. secretary | 
of the ball held in February last, on producing | 
the accounts of the same, announced the gratify- | 
ing intelligence that the profit arising from it | 
would amount to 100/. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded to 
that gentleman for his unceasing efforts to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the charity, by devoting | 
so much time and energy, and by which so suc- | 
cezsful a result had been obtained. 

A question put to the secretary by the treasurer, 
Mr. George Bird, elicited the fact, that no less a 
sum than between 1,100/. and 1,2007. had been 
realized from the same source since the commence- 
ment of the institution in 1847, the whole of 
which had been invested in the 3 per cent. Consols, 
and now assisted in maintaining the pensioners on 
the funds of the charity. This is truly a suc- 
cessful result, and a pleasing combination of busi- 
bess and pleasure, 

The treasurer stated to the committee that he 
was happy to inform them that Mr. George Smith, 
of Vimlico, had kindly consented to become the 
president of the institution for the ensuing year. 


t 


| 





NEW BUILDINGS, BREAD-STREET-HILUL. 
UNTIL within a very recent period, most of the 
printing-offices in London were notorious for bad 
construction, coupled with a state of dilapidation | 
hardly credible, also for serious defects in their 
le of access, working space, internal communi- | 
ion, and means of supervision. Ventilation and 
ii sanitary precautions were ignored: in short, 
no consideration was given for the health and 
cou fort of the numbers of men and boys crowded 
therein, Great improvements have been made in 
many of our large establishments, and in such new 
}uildings as are constructed for the purpose. On 
Bread-street-hill, in the city of London, a large 
block of buildings has been erected for Mr. Clav 
which extends from Bread-street-hill to Fye-foot. 





sAnC, 

The external wails, which are of brick, are faced 
with yellow malms, varied with red brick in 
arches, courses, cornices, &c. with stone sills and 
weatherings. The three fronts of the rear portion 
of buildings above the basement story are con- 
structed entirely of cast iron, so as to ‘obtain the 
maximum of light. The basement story is made 
partly fireproof, for the reception of stereo- 
plates, &c. The steam-eugine and boilers are on this 


= wT . j 
story. The floor of machine-room on the ground 


story is constructed with brick arches and iron 
girders. Pits are formed in this floor under each 
machine, by counter arches and wrought-iron 
} lates. The upper floors are constructed on east- 
iron columns and wood girders, 
iron and wood, and left open, with a large amount 
i _ The timbers of floors and roof are 
i oa stained, and varnished. There is a steam- 

assing through the se 
supplied by Messrs, 


/is ingenious. 


| this is not so. 
| appearance, and is bolted between timber flitches 


a beam, as illustrated in your last number but one, 


[ Aprit 30, 1859. 


Genoa. This last was one of the most difficult 
lines in Europe: the portion from Genoa to 
Novi perhaps may be considered as an extraordi- 
nary piece of work. The cost of construction and 
rolling stock amounts to 135,720,000 frances, or 
more than 504,000f. per kilométre for a length of 
269 kilométres. The opening of the Turin and 
Genoa line took place the 6th December, 1853 ; 
the section from Alexandria to Novara, the 9th 
July, 1854; and that of Novara to Arona (lago 
Maggiore) in 1855. 





Nevertheless, I should be sorry to! 
trust such a beam, so assisted, with much more | 
weight than the timber beam itself is calculated | 
to carry. My reasons are these. The whole theory | 
of Mr. Coombes’s plan depends on the perfection | 
and immobility of the junction of the iron and 
wood. The least shrinking or decay of the wooden | 
wedges, or timber beam, at points adjacent to the 
wedges, brings a cross strain on th¢ iron, and the | 
consequence is clear. I have, however, written 
less with the object of discussing Mr. Coombes’s 
plan than with the purpose ofillustrating a simple 
plan, which I have used with economy and success, 
and which is easier obtained and much cheaper 
than a wrought-iron plate, rolled purposely. 1 
make my iron beam, or plate, of riveted boiler | 
plates, lapped. The heading rivets should only 
pierce the heading or meeting plates. These I in- 
sert at distances of about 4 inches. The rivets at 
top and bottom, are 7 or 8 inches apart. Though 
laps have a clumsy look inasketch, in practice the 
The beam has a neat homogeneous 


in the usual way. I used one last summer, 27 fect 
long, made of 3-16th-inch boiler plates, in 4 feet 
lengths. This I found to be the cheapest and! 
simplest method available, and I believe it to be 
of immense strength, though at present I have not | 
had an opportunity of experimentally testing its | 
utmost capabilities. There is, perhaps, no novelty | 
in the principle cf this plan,—possibly not in its 
application, though I have seen none but my own. 
I venture to submit it to you, as it may be useful 
to some of your realers. I forgot to say that any | 


boilermaker ean make such a beam as I have 





described in two days. J. Samira. | 
Droitwich. 

} 

FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 

Tue important improvements that railway 


companies are making for the accommodation of 
families on long continental journeys are known 
to every one who has lately travelled in France. 
With a view of farther completing the comfort of 
parties who wish private conveyance, several com- 
panies are constructing carriages, consisting of a 
saloon, a bed-room, and an antechamber, in which 
families can undertake without fatigue the longest 
journeys, and have one or two of their servants to 
wait on them on the road. It is said that the 
Eastern French Company is going to make some | 
of these carriages in its workshops for persons | 
who want private accommodation, and that these | 
can pass over all the European railways. They | 
are to be fitted up with every comfort the passen- | 
gers can desire. 

A bill has been presented to the Spanish | 





| Chambers authorizing the Government to give to | 


railways connecting coal districts with navigable | 
rivers, or with arterial railways, or with central 
industrial parts of the kingdom, a guarantee of 
a minimum of interest of 6 per cent. per annum, | 
for twelve years after the commencement of the 
works. This money advanced is to be repaid by a} 
duty per ton levied on the coal transported for | 
the ten ensuing years. Moreover, the Government 
reserves the power of purchasing, for war vessels, 
coalat 10 per cent. below the market prices in the 


ports and markets of the Mediterranean. 


The Government engineers sent down to examine | 
the railway from Marseilles to Toulon passed over 
the line in a train, a few days ago, stopping at the 
different stations, and examining carefully the 
principal works. They expressed an opinion 
that the line could be officially received, as the 
works were well executed. At the station at 
Toulon, a triumphal arch was erected, and when 


the train entered, it was greeted with the accla- | 


mations of a vast crowd. 


| can commence. 


| from an honourable tribunal, 


The first loan of 500,000f. applied for, for the | 
| basin of the port of Boulogne, has just been | 
'granted by the Government; so that the works | as you do.” 


The station for the junction of the Lombardo- 
Venetian with the Sardinian railways is to be at 
Trecati. The works are so forward that next month 
a locomotive will be able to run over. The central 
office of the Piedmontese Senate have just unani- 
mously adopted, “ purely and simply, ” the project 
of a law abolishing the tolls on the bridge of the 
Ticino near Buffarola, constructed at the joint 
expense of Austria and Sardinia, on the road from 
Milan to Novara. Half of the bridge was to serve 
for the railway junction between the two above 
groups; the other half was to be left open for 
carriages and foot-passengers: but if report be 
true, the bridge has been blown up, as the first 
result of the Austrian movement towards Sardinia. 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS. 

A sap misgiving and deep distrust seem to 
have overspread the profession as to the indis- 
criminate justice of awards lately made by com- 
mittees appointed to adjudicate upon competing 
architectural plans. The monster rivalry fox 
the Public Offices engendered suspicion that 
these trials are not conducted with the impar- 
tiality and knowledge which might be expected 
The commentaries 
upon that strife of genius are already before your 
readers, and need not be recalled, as both the pro- 
fession and the public have already formed their 
wn just conclusions upon the issue: there have 
been, however, recently, competitions on a smaller 
scale, which have given great general dissatis- 
faction, and created such diffidence in either the 
judgment or honesty of the arbitrators, as will go 
far to disincline competent or talented professors 
to enter the lists again in similar conflicts. 

Notices are gazetted that designs and plans are 
to be sent in by a certain day : some two or three 
scores of ambitious aspirants bestir themselves to 
produce something worthy of the time and of the 
country: they hire able and practical hands to 
embody their designs, and send in within a brief 
period of three or four weeks drawings and 
sketches, which, if valued, would not be estimated 
under 20/. for every single competitor: thus 
these productions in the aggregate, say sixty, are 
worth 1,2007. Premiums of 50/., 30/.,and 20/. 
are proposed for the three sets of more distin- 
guished merit! and thus sixty architects are lured 
on to commit their productions to the arbitrament 
of a tribunal which may or may not be competent 
to the task of selection; and many are the 
instances in which a petty jury of shopkeepers 
might give as wise an arbitrament! 

In cases where the whole collection of plans is 
exhibited before the public, there is some check 
and safeguard that the judgment of selection be a 
righteous one, as in the instance of the Spurgeon 


' Tabernacle. Such open exhibition might prove a 


modified check ; but in other competitions, where 
the plans and designs have not been exhibited— 
where the notices only were advertised—where 
numerous competitors, anxious for fame, or for 
profit, or employment, exerted all their energies, 
and taxed all their resources—what security is 
there that the best design has been accepted, or that 
justice has been dealt out in the struggle ? 
Acompetition has just been decided in this occult 
manner, which called forth the exertions and 


‘excited the hopes of many architects—it was for 


the enlargement of a great public asylum. The 


judges, or rather the committee, have settled 


amongst themselves who is to have the job—they 
are all, no doubt, righteous men; for there is an 
infusion of the religious ingredient throughout the 
body, but how or when did they become entitled 
to discriminate as to the merit of works of art? 
One might say to his brother committeeman (and 
truly), “I have no idea of taste or aptitude in 
these matters, but you have: I will therefore vote 
Such would be the natural alterna- 


itive in such circumstances; but there are predi- 


The group of Sardinian railways in 1848 com-| lections, and friendships, and the wisest are not 


\length opened for traffic is 933 kilométres. In 


| consequence of some difficulties of momentary | 


| consideration, the State had to take upon itself) 


} 


The roof is of | prised only 17 kilométres of line: at present the | exempt from them—the better judge might have 


them, and might thus sway the decision in favour 
of his friend! I do not say that this has been 
done, but it is within the scope of possibility ; and 


veral stories, which was | the construction of the first lines to be established ; | therefore, in every instance of public competition, 
Hopkinson and Co, The | viz. those of Alexandria to Arona, and Turin to | the interests of art require and demand that all 
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the plans and designs should be collectively laid 
before the public. It would be a satisfaction to 
all competitors to be acquainted with the cha- 
racter of those works which were sent for 
selection ; but further, the open display of highly- 
finished drawings would be sure to attract large 
numbers of students and amateurs; and, as at the 
great Westminster display, the public, and the 
public press, would confer upon merit that degree 
of marked approval which might in some degree | 
mitigate the feelings of despondency consequent | 





upon failure. 

Architects ought, in the most decided manner, 
to insist upon public exhibition in every instance of 
invited competition; and where, from conceal- 
ment, influences not creditable to committees | 
might be entertained, it is no less incumbent 
upon gentlemen assuming the office of judges to | 
acquit themselves of even the shadow of an impu- | 
tation. To hear a cause and to determine in a | 
closed court, is little less than a suppressio veri | 
—it is certainly un-English; and although reli- | 
gious men may be true in their honesty, that | 
truth could be in no degree questioned by open- 
ness and exposure to light and public opinion. 

For these reasons, all those who have toiled in 
preparing designs for the late Asylum competition, 
owe it to themselves, to the public, and even to 
the tribunal of the committee, to withdraw their 
plans, to place them before the public; and so to 
obtain that ratification of the verdict which might 
elevate yet the more the fortunate artist to whom 
premium was awar.led. 

The labour and expense incurred by architects of 
standing, the anxieties and hopes of younger 
aspirants, and the immense loss of time occasioned 
to the unsuccessful in such competitions, make it 
doubtful whether the system is beneficial to the 
body at large; the least, therefore, that can be 
done by committees is to show forth, that if many 
run for the prize, it is adjudged to the most 
deserving. QuvoyDaM. 








MOTTOES ON OLD DOORWAYS. 


In some of the ancient towns of England, but 
more generally in those-of Scotland, you fall upon | 
quaint and friendly mottoes which have been cut | 
with various styles of ornament over the doorways 
of dwellings and other buildings, and lead one 
to regret that in these matter-of-fact times such 
a practice should have been abandoned. It would 
be thought out of harmony with the style of our 
modern houses and ideas to introduce the old 
practice. It is not that the old feeling has 
departed: at the present day, although the only 
ornament to be seen on a door is a lion-headed or 
some other knocker, in most instances the hospi- 
tality is the same as if some antique couplet were 
cunningly devised, expressive of welcome. Not- 
withstanding, there are some practices which we 
cannot but regret the departure of, and this is one 
of them. 

At the present day the old inscriptions below 
the armorial bearings of the London companies 
may be still met with ; amongst them the “ Honor 
Deo,” of the Mercers ; “ God grant us Grace,” of the 
Grocers ; “ All Worship be to God alone,” of the 
Fishmongers ; “ To God only be all Glory,” of the 
Skinners; “By Hammer and Hand all Arts do 
stand,” of the Blacksmiths; “God is my Strength,” 
of the Ironmongers. Such mottoes breathe a 
good spirit, and suggest useful thoughts. In 
Elizabethan and Jacobean buildings, it will be 
remembered, inscriptions over doorways are not 
encommon: many have been given in our pages. 





FURNITURE OF A ROYAL CLOSET AT 
GREENWICH. 
REIGN OF INENRY VIII. 

Tue following fittings of a royal mansion show 
the changes which, in several respects, have been 
made since about three centuries have passed. 

A clocke, a glasse of steele, four battle-axes of 
wood, two quivers with arrows, a painted table, a 
payre of ballences, with waights, a case of tynne, 
with a plat in the window; a rounde mappe, a 
standing glasse of steele, a stand of flowers 
wroughte upon wyre, two payre of playing tables 
of bone, a payre of chesmen in a case of black 
lether, two birds of Araby, a gonne upon a stocke, | 
wheeled ; five paynes of glasse and woode, a tablet 
of our Ladie and Sainte Aune, a standing glass, 
imagery made of bone, three payre of hawking 
gloves, with two lined with velvett ; three combe- | 
cases of bone, furnished; a night-cappe of black | 
velvett, embroidered; Sampson, in alabaster; a! 
piece of unicorn horne; little bones in a case of | 
woode, four little coffers for jewells, a hone of ivori, 
a standing diall, in a case of copper ; an hour-glass, | 





eight cases of trenchers, forty-four dogs’ collars, 
of soundrye makynge ; seven lyons of silk, a purse 
of eryman silk, embroydered with gold, a round 
painted table, with the image of a king ; a folding 
table of images, one payre of bedes, of jasper, 
garnyshed with lether; one hundred and thirty- 
eight hawkes’ hoods, a globe of paper, a map 
made likea screene, two green boxes, with wrough 
coral in them; two boxes covered with black 





velvett, a rede tip’d at each end with golde, and 
battes for a turning bowe, a chair of joiner- | 
work, an elle of synnamonde sticke, tip’d with 
silver. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Walcot.—The Walcot Burial Board have con- | 
sidered the drawings submitted by various archi- 
tects in competition for the new cemetery, and 
selected the design by Messrs. Hickes and Isaac. 

Burnley Clock Tower.—Some of the competitors 
for the Burnley clock tower want to know the 
number of designs sent in, and when the decision 
of the committee will be made known. An Archi- 
tect complains bitterly of the condition in which 
his design was returned to him dy post. 

Orphan Working School.—We are asked to say 
that the name of the successful competitor for the 
second premium in the Orphan Working School 
competition, Haverstock-hill, was not Joseph 
Gates, as stated, but Mr. Joseph Gale. 

Blackburn Workhouse.—The Blackburn Stan- ' 
dard has some strong observations, urging that the 
author of the selected design should be appointed 
architect of the building :-— 

“The guardians, in their advertisement, reserve to 
themselves the right and the power to appoint anybody 
they like, and the effect of that reservation has been to 
make the 50/. premium almost stink in the nostrils of the 
profession. It is no use affecting ignorance of what 
everybody knows, or pretends to know, was the original 
design of the clause being inserted ; and we shall not be 
squeamish about expressing a strong suspicion that the 
same influence was at work on Saturday, when the motion 
to reject all the plans which were opposed to the ‘ con- 
ditions’ was rejected. Had the motion which was re- 
jected by the committee on Saturday been carried, ‘ For- 
reo’ would have shared the fate of ‘ Humanitas,’ and 
‘ Forreo’s’ friends might have found it difficult after- 
wards to convince the Board of the special fitness of 
‘ Forreo,’ the rejected, to carry out the design accepted. 
If the gentleman whose design is accepted is not appointed 
architect, wha’ do the Board in effect say? They say 
this:—We give you 50/. for your brains, but we will take 
a man who has less brains and give him 500/. to carry out 
what you have designed. Can anything be more aurea- 
sonable? Can anything be more unjust? Can anything 
be more discreditable to the public body who would con- 
nive at it, or more mean and disreputable on the part of 
the man who would be a party to so injuring a brother 
professional >’’ 

Stockport Mechanics’ Institution.—There has 
been a competition lately for a new Mechanics’ 
Institution at Stockport, the result of which is as 
follows:—First premium, 20/. to Mr. James 
Stevens, architect, of Manchester; the second, of 
107. to Mr. William Walker, architect, also of 
Manchester. There were nine competitors. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Gillingham.—The church here has been re- 
opened after being renovated and enlarged. The 
addition consists of a new north aisle, forming a 
bay of three Norman arches between the tower 
and chancel arch, supported on shafts, having 
moulded bases and carved capitals, lighted by 
three windows on the north elevation and one at 
the east and west ends. The gables are filled in 
with circular lights, moulded, and chevron en- 
richment running round. The covering of the 
roof is of plain tiles, laid in stripes, the old ones 
being used up. The roof itself is of oak, with 
circular moulded ribs, framed to the principals, 
exposing the underside of the rafters, and covered 
with oak boarding. The walls of the interior 
are stuccoed. The walls of the nave, chancel, 
and under the tower have been scraped, and 
tle old plastering removed. A portion of an 
illuminated perpendicular screen was discovered 
behind the hall pew: it had been cut down with 
axes and hammers. The apse has been restored 
with three stone windows. The paving is laid in 
Staffordshire tiles. The nave and new aisle are | 
benched. The transept pewing has been stained | 
and oiled. This portion of the church is con- | 
sidered so insecure, that struts are fixed to sup- | 
port the brestsummer that carries the roof. The | 
flooring of the chancel and nave is formed of | 
monumental slabs of black polished marble, to the 
memory of the deceased members of the families 
of Bacon and Schutz. Theslabs have been levelled, 
cleaned, and adjusted. The floor of the new aisle 
and under the tower is paved with chocolate and 
black Staffordshire tiles. The church has been 
provided with a heating apparatus. The architect 
who has carried out the restoration and renova- 





| renovation. 
| the old site, at the expense of Dr. Robinson: it 


tion is Mr. T. Penrice, of Doncaster, formerly a 
pupil of Mr. Scott. The stonework was done by 
Messrs. Watson, of Norwich ; Mr. W. R. Lacey, of 
that city, completing the carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work. Messrs. Thompson and Brundell, of Beccles, 
were the plumbers, glaziers, and stainers: Messrs. 
Hart and Son, of London, supplied the Medizyval 
ironwork ; Mr. Warrington, the five stained glass 
windows ; Mr. King, of Norwich, the two tower- 
lights. 

Great Warley.—The parish church of Great 
Warley has been reopened. ll the inside fittings 
have been removed, the chancel and belfry pulled 
down, and the nave has undergone repair and 
A new chancel has been erected on 


has an open timber roof, boarded diagonally, and 
open pews and stalls stained and varnished. The 
east three-light window is filled with stained 
glass given by Mr. Peters, the owner of Warley 
Hall, and contains six subjects, viz.; the centre 
light, the Lord’s Supper ; the side lights, the Four 
Evangelists. One of the small two-light south 
windows is also of stained glass, presented by the 
Rev. Dr. English ; subject, Christ Blessing Little 
Children. Both windows were executed by Ward, 
of London. A new red brick tower has been erected 
on the west end, and pointed in blue mortar, the 
lower part being thrown open to the nave, and 
the upper part appropriated to a gallery, in which 
are eighty-five additional sittings. A new vestry 
has been erected at the north side of the chancel, 
and the whole of the interior of the edifice has 
been fitted with open pews, stained and varnished 
In place of the old window-frames, which were of 
wood, stone frames have been provided, glazed to 
a pattern, with ventilators. The paving is of 
Staffordshire tiles, red and blue, and the chureh is 
heated by one of Porritt’s under-ground stoves. 
The open frame work on the top of the tower and 
entrance porch is of oak, varnished. The spire, 
covered with small slates, to a pattern, is about 30 
feet above the framework, making the tower and 
spire about 70 feet high. The total outlay has 
been about 1,0007. The architect employed was 
Mr. Teulon, of London, and the builder Mr. John 
Hammond, of Warley. 

St. Albans.—Christ’s Church, St. Albans, has 
been consecrated. The edifice, which will accom- 
modate about 400 persons, is in the Lombardo- 
Italian style, and consists of a nave, with side 
aisles, a tower at the west end, and a chancel. 
The building is raised on a high plinth; and the 
tower, which is elevated ona double plinth, and 
serves as a porch, is of three stages, with pilasters 
at the angles. The church is built of Bath stone. 
The nave and side aisles, which are of nearly equal 
width, are divided by numerous slender columns. 
The chancel is approached from the nave through 
an arch of two orders, by four steps, which elevate 
it above the body of the church, and is separated 
from the sacristy and organ-chamber by moulded 
screen-work, within which seats are provided for 
the choir. The roof and internal fittings are of 
carved and polishedoak. Mr. Scott was the architect 
latterlyemployed. Itis stated that he hadtotake up 
an uncompleted building, and toadapt the designs 
of another to an altered purpose. Mr. W. Smith 
was the carpenter, Mr. A. Gregory the stone- 
mason, and Mr. J. W. Kent.the glazier employed. 
The font was executed by Mr. Phillips, of London. 

Cambridge —At a meeting of the parishes of 
All Saints and St. John, the committee for im- 
proving the church accommodation reported that 
they consulted Mr. Scott, who examined the 
structure. In his opinion, the roofs of the nave, 
aisles, and chancel are in a condition so unsafe as 
to need immediate and thorough repair; and the 
committee therefore directed plans to be prepared 
and estimates to be made, with a view to carrying 
out Mr. Scott’s propositions, both with regard to 
the roofs and also respecting a chamber on the 
north side of the chancel to receive the organ. 
The estimated cost of these works would probably 
be for the nave roof 486/.; north aisle, 200/. ; south 
aisle, 240/.; stone-work, parapets, and gutters, 
120/.; organ-chamber, 441/.; total, 1,487/. The 
rector intended undertaking the complete restora- 
tion of the chancel, and had offered to contribute 
200/. towards the construction of the organ-cham- 
ber. After the report had been read, it was agreed 
that the recommendations be carried out, under 
the direction of Mr. Scott, as soon as the necessary 
funds could be obtained. A subscription-list was 
opened, and several hundred pounds have been 
subscribed. 

Oxford.—It is in contemplation, according to 
the local Journal, to erect a temporary church, 
constructed of iron, and capable of accommodating 
250 persons, for the Cowley district, in Hockmore- 
street. The church, which is of Gothic design, 
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with bell-turret and high-pitched roof, will be | approach to the city. Hard by, too, near Bristo, 
commenced without delay. The sittings will be | adds the Post, is the lumpish mass of stone, we 
free, and the cost defrayed by voluntary contri- | believe, a Free Church, which again has irretriev- 
butions. 
Welsh Bicknor—The old church, all except | included with the space oecupied by certain 
the tower, has been removed, and a new edifice | miserable buildings southward, have left a mag- 
has been raised in its place, from the designs of | nificent approach from the south, securing, too, 
Mr. Rushforth, of London, by Messrs. Pearson, of | a site for some statuary worthy of the metropolis 
Ross, the contractors. The entire cost of the; of Scotland. A few feet beyond the bridge 
building, according to the Hereford Times, will) chapel, a position wholly isolated, stands, in ugly 
be about 1,600/. In the architecture of the build- | inatility, where a fine structure would have been 
ing, says this paper, a mingling of styles has been | an ornament and advantage, allowing the street 
adopted; the Early English and semi-Norman | to be finished in its entirety, and agreeably to the 
periods being set off side by side with Perpendicu- | style of building fixed upon at the outset. 
lar ornamentations and more profuse decorations | 
of a later era. The windows are formed of plate | pies ae 
glass. The nave is separated from the aisle by an | : PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
arch, the pillar of which is of freestone at the | Twyning.—The new lord of the manor, Captain 
base, with bands of dark-coloured Devon marble, | Stocker, having decided on building a mansion to 
and a cap of alabaster, having the appearance of | Supersede the old manor-house, the foundation 
unpolished marble. The points of this cap present | Stone has just been laid, and fifty workmen are 
the heads of the Four Evangelists, carved, as are employed on the building. The mansion is to be 
numerous other ecclesiological symbols which | in the Perpendicular style, from plans by Messrs. 
crowd the interior, some of them of mystic import | Medland and Maberley, of Gloucester, and will be 
to the uninitiated. The arch is Perpendicular, of blue lias, with Bath stone dressings. Mr. T. 
with carved foliage for moulding, The roof above Collins is the builder, and the total cost will be 
is of stained oak, The font stands on § pillars of | about 5,0007. 
polished marble, of dark hue, and has a band|  Preston.—The “Teetotal Monument,” at the 





of sculpture, giving the heads of the twelve | Cemetery, Preston, has been inaugurated. The | 
The entire floor is laid with Godwin’s | column is erected in the Dissenters’ portion of the | 
It bears the following inscription :— | 
**Ereeted by public subscription, A.D. 1859, to | 
tional chapel, now in course of erection in Grim- | Commemorate the origin in Preston, of total ab- | 


apostles. 
mosaie tiles. 
Preston.—The chief stone of the new Congreza- | 


ground. 


shaw-street, in this town, has been laid. ‘The | stinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 

front of the building is Early Decorated, and| 4éiddlesborough.—The foundation stone of a 
is executed in Longridge-stone walling, with | "ew Mechanics’ Institution has been laid at Mid- 
wrought stone dressings. In the centre of the | dlesborongh, The site is in Durham-street. 
facade, under a four-light window, three doorways| _Léxco/a.— The fowndation stone of the new 
lead to the entrance corridor, at each end of which | Wesleyan Day schools, in Rumbold’s-lane, has been 
are the staircases to the galleries, and entrances | laid. The fagade is modern Italian in style, and 
to the body of the chapel. Over these staircases | is to be executed in bricks and stone of varied 
it is intended to erect two stone spires. The| Colours. The front will oceupy the whole extent 
chapel is lighted by a four-light arched window in | of the ground, and in the centre is the master’s 


}ably oecupied a piece of ground that would, if 


“MEDICAL STUMBLING-BLOCKS.” 


Tue Lancet writes :—‘‘ Under this title the editor of the 
Builder classes ‘ arguments for the obtuse, obstinate, or 
interested opponents to improvements that lessen sick- 
ness, save money, elevate the character, and lengthen life, 
provided by individual members of the medical profes- 
sion.’ Cordially concurring in the gist of the excellent 
and useful article from which we extract this passage, we 
must express our belief that such individual opponents to 
sanitary reform are few and uninfluential. They are con- 
stituted by a small number of persons who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be possessed by eccentric and one-sided theories.’, 
“‘ The crotchets of individuals must not, however, be sup- 
posed to represent the general opinions of the profession. 
The great bulk of sanitary work has been done by medical 
men. The voluminous records of improvements effected 
by sanitary medical officers are but the latest fruits of 
their exertions. The whole sanitary activity of the time, 
great and useful as it is, is due to the inspiration of medi- 
cal teachers and writers. Ably seconded, sometimes 
skilfully led, by engineers and men of science, they have 
not failed to perceive, and to ‘impress upon the public 
mind, the high functions and the noble future of preven- 
tive medicine.” 








THE NINE-HOURS MOVEMENT. 

Mr. Eprror,—In justice to the Conference of 
the nine-hours movement, we trust you will favour 
us with the insertion of this letter. 

Ata meeting of the master builders, held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday, April 20th, 
to consider the request of the Conference, reso- 
lutions were passed refusing to concede the nine 
hours as a day’s work. 

Had the master bu‘lders present confined them- 
selves to facts, we should have suffered them to 
pass without comment; but, as their statements 
lare greatly exaggerated, and tend to prejudice 
| public opinion against the movement, we therefore 
‘deem it right to place the question in its true 

light before the public. 
| It scems, sir, that the master builders, in spite 
| of all reasoning and entreaties to fair argument, 
| will not treat the question of reducing the hours 
| of labour as a question embracing the chief ele- 
iments essential to the practical operations of 
| labour and the well-being of society. They have 
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front, filled in with tracery, and by ten two-light | house, over the entrance to which it is intended to| fallen into those fatal errors to which Locke 
arched windows on each side of the building. The| ¢rect a block tower. The plans are after the | ascribes so much mischief: they will govern by 
entire length of the building is 79 feet, and the | Government models, and in | form. The archi-| their own passions instead of reason: they will 


width 47 feet 6 inches. The architects are Messrs. | tects are Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy. Mr. Wm. 
Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln. The works are | Huddlestone, builder, has engaged to complete the 
being executed by the following contractors :— | Work for 2,329/. 
Messrs. Cooper and Tullis, masonry and brick- | Glasgow.—Some new buildings in Hamilton- 
work ; Mr. William Pye, carpentry; Mr. George | drive, Great Western-road, have been rent in the 
Pye, slating and flagging; Messrs. Park, Low, | Walls, the windows smashed, and plaster disin- 
and Co. plumbing, painting, and glazing; and | tegrated, in consequence of having been reared on 
Mr. E. Shaw, plasterer. ¢ | the site of old coal-pits, of the existence of which, 
York.—The new chapel erected near Monk Bar, | 2¢cording to the local Gazetée, the builders were 
by the Methodist Free Church people, has been | gnorant. 
opened. The building has been constructed from| —__ a si ee Die 
designs prepared by Mr. Rawlins Gould, of this city, | YORK MINSTER SOLD FOR GROTTOES. 
architect, under whose direction and superintend- | Sir,—The “last of the barbicans ” has been, at 
ence the building has been finished by the under- | least for the present saved, and I wish I could say 
mentioned tradesmen of this city, who contracted the same of the'last of the beautiful pinnacles at 
for the work; namely, Mr. William Reed, brick- | the east end of York Minster which has just been 
layer; Messrs. Shaw and Young, joiners; Croft pulled down. The title of my heading was sug- 
and Braithwaite, plasterers; W.and T. Hodgson, gested by some questions put to the master mas mn, 
plumbers and glaziers ; Bowman and Co, masons ; | on seeing the disjointed fragments of a carefully 
Mrs. Mary Wood, slater; Mr. iH. Wood, painter; | proportioned pinnacle on the ground, most of 
R. Petty, ironmonger and whitesmith ; R. Wad-/| which showed the carving as fresh as when old 
dington, gas-fitter; and Messrs. Longbottom and Thorsby, nearly 400 years ago, built it. “ What 
Co of Leeds, furnished the heating apparatus. do you do with these pieces of carving ?” I asked. 
The building is 66 feet in length by 40 feet in | “ Sells ’em for grotters and sich,” was the answer. 
width, and the height of the ceiling from the floor But, we remarked, the new work does not seem to 
is 28 feet. There is a gallery extending round _ be so bold, it has such an appearance of thinness. 
the chapel, and there is accommodation for between |“ We tries to compress the pinnacles,” was the 
700 and 800 worshippers, including the sittings in rejoinder. 
the area and the gallery, 150 of which seats are. ‘I learnt, on further inquiry, that no architect 
free. In the centre of the flat ceiling is a large or person of the slightest authority has super- 
skylight filled in with figured glass. By means intended the works for many years, but that 
of this skylight and windows in some of the side the restorations (?) have been in the hands of 
walls the chapel is lighted. The front of the a common mason; and that the pinnacle about 
chapel is of the Itulian style of architecture, and to supply the place of the one taken down is 
is built principally of red and white bricks. At not a copy of it, but after a drawing made by 
the rear of the chapel is erected a school-room, a workman named Scott, who died about twelve 
65 feet in length by 30 feet in breadth. or fourteen years ago; and that all the other 
Edinburgh.— The new Congregational chapel on pinnacles of the east end are from the same 
George IV.’s bridge, says the local Post, may now drawing, forgetting that no two were alike in 
be held as about finished in the mason-work. The the originals. It certainly does seem strange 
structure, built up from the ground beneath, near that while so much is being done in this age to 
Merchant-street, contains a large amount of room call attention to the beauties of Gothie archi- 
for schools or otherwise, besides the place of tecture, a process of ignorant destruction is 
worship, entering from the bridge. The front is allowed to proceed unchallenged, and in face 
surmounted by a tower, and the material is stone. and with the approval of educated men—such 
It was meant to continue the line of shops and as compose the Dean and Chapter. 
houses to the railings above the Cowgate arch,| These remarks are the more strongly called for, 
and the block completed is incomplete in its as I understand that the Dean is about to restore 
design, exhibiting the projecting stones which the exterior of the chapter-house at his own 
ot ge new pre Here the chapel expense, and, from what I can gather, under the 
Seated ome _ — the realization (£ same superintendence, If such be the case, he 
Giteorinn _ oe vallding in the locality, and had better throw his money into the river Ouse 
The bats . rmity of the line of masonry. at once, and thus prevent his doing more harm 
th ge 18 one of the most conspicuous partsof than good to that venerable structure, York 
1¢ south side of Edinburgh, and . : ie 
© of Edinburgh, and an important | Minster. A LOoKER-oN, 
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| take their own view of the question and entirely 
| exelude us, as if we have no right to exercise our 
| feelings or views in conjunction with their own. 
They simply and blindly confine themselves to a 
| very narrow and selfish view, viz. that of reducing 
| the hours of labour from ten to nine hours per 
day, and paying the same rate of wages for it. 
This is the chief objection,—the only founda- 
tion on which they build their tottering fabric of 
resistance to our demand, They hold the ques: 
tion before the public as moustrons, or, to use the 
words of the first resolution, that the number of 
hours for work does not involve such an amount 
of time as to bring the building workmen within 
the limits of those on whose behalf the public 
interest has been excited, and its benevolence 
aroused ; in fact, the latter part of the resolution 
places the artisan below the machinery, plant, and 
cattle labour of the employers. In the second 
resolution they assert that, in admitting the prin- 


| ciple of the nine-hours movement, they would tax 


the public more than 10 per cent. This we deny, 
being as 53} is to 58}, which is only 9 per cent. 
and so far as 33s. per week being the average 
rate of wages, as set forth by the resolution, the 
employers themselves are at issue on this question. 

The Artisans of the Building Trades are em- 
ployed, on an average, only nine months in the 
year. This would bring the average earnings to 
25s. per week. The employers acknowledge to 
receiving ten per cent. from 1853, but from their 
own words, the distribution is not general among 
their workmen, in as much as they do not pay a 
uniform rate of wages. This resolution contains 
another attempt to mislead the public by false 
construction. The question of the hour and a 
half on Saturday was agitated fairly by the 
workmen and won (with a few honourable 
exceptions), by the unpleasant mode of striking, 
the advance of 3s. per week was of no credit to 
them, being substituted in lieu of the nine hours 
per day ; this was gained by strike also; so that 
no voluntary act on the part of employers 
governed them in the concession of the one, or 
the substitution of the other, but they were 
accomplished by the artisans’ last resource, 
when ears are deaf to their appeals, and hearts 
are hard to their wants, The assertion of a 
master builder that we had solicited the services 
of the Rev. W. Cadman, and he had refused, 
is a most unwarranted invention, unworthy of the 
meeting, that rev. gentleman having denied (to 
the best of his memory) any knowledge of our 
transactions. 

When the employers issued their advertise- 
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ment, they expressed a desire to have the question 
ventilated through the press: we applied on those 


| 
tube and balancing weights. A quick-travelling 
internal serew is used, by means of which the 


nds for admission to discuss the question, if chandelier can be raised or lowered as required. 


they thought fit. This they refused; and by 
their subsequent conduct, instead of giving the 
movement ventilation, they, as intermediates, 
have, as fur as lay in their power, tried to 
annihilate it by suffocation. 

We advocate the nine-hours movement not on 
the ground of expediency, but on those of justice 
and humanity.—On behalf of the conference, 

GEORGE Porter, Secretary. 

Committee-room, Paviors’ Arms, 

Johnson’ s-street, Westminster. 





EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT THE 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue collection of articles recently invented or 
patented, now exhibiting in the rooms of the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphi, is one of con- 
siderable interest, and comprises 448 articles, con- 
tributed by 283 inventors. The majority of the 
specimens have a practical value, and should | 
examined with the view of being made use of. 
Valves, pistons, taps, and packings, occur early ; 
including (24) Warner’s improved taps and valves ; 
(28) the patent water-waste preventor, applicable 
for domestic and sanitary purposes by George 
Jennings (noticed by us some time since in useful 
operation in Bermondsey); and (33) Chadwick 
and Frost’s patent high-pressure piston water- 
meters. 

The Cotton Supply Association of Manchester 
exhibits the Indian churka, or cotton gin. The 
object aimed at in exhibiting this is to enable the 


se 


mechanics of England to obtain a knowledge of 


the nature of the gins at present used by the 
natives in India, and which are sold for about 
1s. each; and also to prevent engineers mis- 
applying their ingenuity in the production of 
costly machines which the natives are too poor 
to purchase. Cotton gins, capable of clearing 
large quantities of cotton, have been greatly 
improved, and the patent toothed roller cotton 
gin, by Garnett, is exhibited: this is an interest- 
ing application of the recently invented band- 
saw, and in its results is stated to be more 
satisfactory than any saw-gin hitherto made. 
The great object, however, is to produce a cheap 
gin, which the natives themselves can purchase 
and work. No. 86 is a patent brick, tile, and pipe 
moulding machine for stiff plastic clays; from Win. 
A. Smith, Belper; which is stated to produce 
25,000 bricks in ten hours. (87) is the patent 
kiln for burning stoneware, clayware, and porce- 
lain; by John Cliff; exhibited by Messrs. Green 
In the use of this kiln there is great economy in 
fuel: this is effected by means of the hollow 
columns, bottom and annular fine dividing the 


flame and heat equally over all portions of the | 


kiln. There is also economy of time, since the 
kiln can be fired oftener, and drawn and set more 
speedily. 

There are sample bars of cast steel, suitable for 
turning-tools, files, chisels, and other cutting 
instruments, by Henry Bessemer and Co. Sheffield, 
produced direct from molten pig-iron, by the 
“ Bessemer process.” We have still hope. 


104 shows the machine-twisted iron of John | 


Reynolds, 57, New Compton-street, W.C. The 


advantages over the ordinary twisted iron are that, | 


being worked cold, greater accuracy in the twist 
and sharpness of outline are secured. 
mens exhibited are very clean and good, and 
demand the attention of architects. 

The patent Roman-type Printing Telegraph of 


Professor Hughes (156) would seem to be a very | 


These instruments 
They are 


important step in telegraphy. 
print any letter with one electric wave. 


governed and kept in unison by a vibrating spring, | 


motion being produced by a weight acting upon a 
train of wheels. 
tached from the train of wheels, and only brought 


into action by the electric wave, which depolarizes | 


the cores of a permanent magnet, allowing a 


spring attached to an armature, always resting on | 


these cores, to rise, unlocking a detent by which 
the printing press is for one revolution attached 
to the train, and the desired letter printed. 

The specimens of geographical modelling and 
maps in relief in papier maché plaster (188), John 
Brion, illustrate the application of hydraulic ma- 
chinery to register-printing and embossing. The | 
price is low, and their use considerable, 

Willway’s gas valve (238) and Hart’s econo- 
mising burner (242) are both here. 244, a patent | 
chandelier, by John B. Smith, 2, Grosvenor. | 
place, Lodge-road, Birmingham, has for its object | 
to do away with the hitherto ordinary method of | 
raising and lowering by means of the hydraulic | 


| 





The speci- | 


The printing apparatus is de- | 


Mr. White, of Finchley, has several arrange- 
ments for warming and for the purification of air, 
mostly by means of water. Mr. Jennings exhibits, 

|amongst other of his inventions better known, his 
stoneware air-bricks, a cheap substitute for iron ; 


and Messrs. Doulton send, infer alia, their patent | 


improved invert blocks (264). 
The patent stoneware sockets (267), Benjamin 
Looker, Kingston-on-Thames, S.W. deserve atten- 
| tion. Each socket is made with a foot, or enlarge- 
;ment at the lower end, and the bottom is closed, 
so as to prevent any moisture from passing up 
from below into the interior of the socket. The 
use of sockets of this description protects the post 
from rotting off, especially at the point where it 
enters the ground, which is the part where decay 
first takes place. 
The catalogue is a very go 
trated. 





d one, and is illus- 





THE HOSPITAL OF THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 
Sir,— My attention has, only latel en drawn to a 
letter which appeared in the Builder on the 26th of March, 


commenting upon the recent alterations at the hospital of | 


the Coldstream Guards. 

Had your correspondent pansed to consider how vast an 
influence is exerted by the criticism of the press upon those 
who have not leisure or inclination to ascert its jus- 
tice for themseives, and had he remmbered how frequent 
are the instances of things really valuable being brought 
into contempt by ridicule, be would certainly have in- 
quired into the meaning and objects of the “ shafts” 
which he condemns; and having inquired, he would 
have learned :— 

ist. That they were recommended by the contractor of 
the new works, who had employed similar means for ven- 
tilating a large manufactory of offensive material in the 
neighbourhood with the most complete success, and who 
beheved that their introduction into the wards would be 
attended with a similar result. 

2nd. He would have learned that this resul 





t had been 


| be called upon to carry out their design by the new 
| board, took no further steps until they saw, in 1856, 
| & statement in a local newspaper that another architect 
| had been appointed to carry out the proposed town-hall 
| and markets. Messrs. Ward wrote for an explanation, and 
| received a reply very much to the effect that the Local Board 
| of Health knew nothing of Messrs. Ward. The present ac- 
tion was then brought to recover the 20/. premium awarded 
in 1848; for 24 per cent. upon 12,000/. the plaintiffs’ esti. 
mated value of the buildings, and some other charges for 
perspectives, &c. amounting to a tota] sum of 351/. The 
defendants, in their official wisdom, and with little credit 
to themselves, pleaded the Statute of Limitations as to 
the 20/7. premium ‘and fifteen other pleas). Thus the 
| plaintiffs are now, after the expiration of eleven years, and 
after all the teil and anxiety they must have experienced 
to earn this paltry 20/. premium for a design to have cost 
12,0007. told they cannot recover because the law decrees 
that the claim should have been made within the time 
limited by the statute. The result of the action is that the 
plaintifs get a verdict for 331/. (being 26/. less than their 
claim, occasioned by the plea before stated), with liberty 
for the defendants to move as to five points reserved for 
the opinion of the court above: these are questions of 
legal technicalities as to the law of contracts, &c.; and 
such as, it is asserted, never would have been made the 
excuse for the non-payment of a just debt by any mem- 
| ber of the Tunstall Board of Health personally. The pro- 
| fessional witnesses for the plaintiffs were Mr. Trubshaw, 
county surveyor of Stafford: Mr. Mediand, county sur- 
veyor of Gloucester; Mr. T. Pearson, of London ; and Mr. 
| E. Banks, of Wolverhampton; and those for the defend- 
ants were Mr. Robinson, architect, of Leamington ; Mr. 
Higginbottom, auctioneer, of Longton; and Mr. Hales, 
surveyor to the Board of Health. 

Ap action, it is understood, is to be tried in the ensuing 
term against the same defendants, brought by the sur- 
veyor, for 300/. for his claim for taking out the quan- 
tities, &c. 

Since the above was written, the defendants’ counsel 

| moved, pursuant to leave reserved, for a rule calling 
on the plaintiffs to show cause why the verdict found 
in their favour should not be set aside and entered for the 
defendant. After the learned counsel’s argument, Lord 
Campbell said “‘ he might take a rale to show cause why 
the judgment should not be arrested, at the same time he 
must say the plaintiffs’ was as fair a claim as had ever 
been brought into a court of justice, and he {Lord Camp- 
bell) should much regret if, by any one of the defendants’ 
eleven pleas, they should be barred of their claim; but 
whether a mandamus would lie for the payment of an 

| unliquidated claim was an important questicn.”’ 

| 








attained without any complicated machinery and without | 


any extravagant expenditure of money, that the shafts 
worked admirably, and that they were not productive of 
the slightest inconvenience to the patients or to the hos 
pital attendants. 

3rd. He would have learned that the limited funds at 
the disposal of the commanding officer rendered it impos- 
sible to build an entirely new hospital or to introduce any 
decoration into the new wing ? 

Finally, he would have learned that the hospital ser 
geant, or any other officer conne ith the building, 
was courteously ready to give any information that might 
be sought respecting the system of ventilation which had 
been adopted ; 
appreciating the good which he understood to cavilling 
at the bad which he did not care to comprehend. 

If the building be regarded from an architectural point 
of view, it may be thought to present another unfortunate 





instance of the incongruity which inevitably follows the | 


addition of ‘“‘new cloth to old garments ;*’ but as the 
design and arrangement are the work of others, and were 
| decided some time before the commanding officer re- 
quested me to see them carried into execution, I need not 
trespass upon your valuable space by further allusion to 
them, but conclude by urging those who are interested in 
the subject of ventilation to pay a visit to the maligned 
* shafts,’’ and to judge of their merits for themselves. 
H. A. DARBISHIRE, 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS, 
IMPORTANT TO THE PROFFSSION. 

| Ar the Gloucester Assizes, held in that city on 
| the 2nd inst. an action was tried before Mr. Baron 
Channel, between Messrs. Ward and Son, archi- 
tects, of Hanley-Stoke, Staffordshire, and the 
Local Board of Health for the township of Tun- 
stall, in the same coufhty, to recover the sum of 
| 3517. for professional services rendered to the late 
Improvement Commissioners for that place. 


| From the evidence it appeared that in 1848 the commis- 
| sioners advertised for designs for a town-hall, hotel, mar- 
kets, &c. offering 20/. for the best design. The plaintiffs, 
| with others, sent in plans. Theirs, with another archi- 
tect’s, were chosen, subject to certain alterations desired 
by the commissioners. This was done, and Messrs. 
Ward’s design was ultimately chosen, and the premium 
awarded to them. Nothing farther was done until 1853, 
when the plaintiffs were informed by the commissioners 
that they had no power by their local Act to build an 
hotel, and they requested a new design and plans to be 
prepared for a town-hall and markets only, to occupy the 
same site, which was, after various alterations and addi 
tions, approved by the commissioners and signed by the 
chairman in June 1853. The plaintiffs were then requested 
to take the necessary steps to obtain tenders from builders | 
but in consequence of the quantities not having been | 
taken out, they could get none. Messrs. Ward, as agents 
of the commissioners, then employed Mr. Pearson, of 
London, to prepare quantities, and tenders were obtained 
ranging from 16,500/. to 15,400/. the lowest amount being | 
3,e00/. in excess of the piaintiffs’ estimate. This difference | 
was accounted for by reason of the great increase in the | 
value of labour and materials about that time, and, as we 
are told, was fully verified by the evidence. Messrs. | 
Ward, anxious that the proposed buildings should not in | 
any way be curtailed either im design or accommodation, | 
recommended the commissioners to postpone further pro- 
ceedings for a period of two years, as they believed they 
could then get the buildings completed for the stipulated | 
sum. The proposition was agreed to by the improvement 
commissioners. In the early part of 1855, and previous 
to the expiration cf the two years, the Local Board of 
Health superseded the commissioners, and appointed their 
own officers. The plaintiff, still believing they would | 


| 


and possibly he might have preferred | 


PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 
| WroveGut-tron Beams AND GiRDERS.—J. G. 
| N. Alleyne, Alfreton, Derbyshire—Dated 18th 

September, 1858.—Great difficulty is experienced 

in rolling wrought-iron beams or girders of great 
| depth when furnished with flanges or enlarge- 
ments at both edges. By the present invention 
the patentee makes wrought-iron beams and 
girders in two or more pieces, united by scarfed, 
or notched, or lapped, or diagonal joints. Thus he 
rolls two pieces of wrought iron, each of which 
has a flange or enlargement at one edge, and has 
its other edge bent or formed in such a manner as 
to fit to the corresponding edge of the other piece 
of iron. The aforesaid flanges or enlargements 
may be on one or both sides of the edge. He then 
places the two pieces together, and connects them 
by one or more rows of rivets or bolts and nuts, or 
by other suitable means. 

CONNECTING TOGETHER Pires, TvBEs, on Ways, 
AND APPARATUS FOR REGULATING THE FLOW OR 
| DISCHARGE AND Suppiy oF Fricrps.—ZJZ. A. and 
| T. E. Hermann, Paris.—Dated 16th August, 1858. 
| —One object of this invention is to facilitate the 

connecting together of lengths of pipe, without 
the necessity of employing hot metal, or of solder- 
ing; and also the use of piping without flanges or 
other such means of connection. For this purpose 
the patentees apply over the adjoining ends of the 
pipe a band or ring of lead, or other such soft 
metal, and force such into close contact by means 
of two compressing rings of iron or other hard 
metal, formed by preference conical on the inside, 
to press, tightly upon the ring or band of soft 
metal. The invention is susceptible of various 
modifications. 

MacHINERY FOR ForeGrnc HoRsE-SHOES.— 
A. V. Newton, Chancery-lane, London.—A com- 
munication. — Dated 16th August, 1858.— This 
invention consists in certain novel combinations, 
arrangements, and methods of operating man- 
drills, die rollers, and pinches, for the purpose of 
forming horse-shoes from bar-iron, producing the 


lereases in the same, and punching the holes 


therein. And also in an improved application of 
discharging apparatus for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the shoes from the machine as fast as they are 
completed. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN APPARATUS FOR BORING 
Wetts.—C. Erhard.—A communication.—Dated 
26th June, 1858.—To keep up a constant flow of 
water past the boring-tool, to remove the earth, 
&e. cut away thereby, the tool is connected to the 
end of a tube of less diameter than the diameter 
of the boring-tool, which tool passes up to the top 
of the well, and to which a to-and-fro motion is 


given. Water is supplied to the space between 





* Selected from the condensed lists published in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Engineer, 
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the exterior of the tubes and the sides of the well, Tuk VICTORIA-BRIDGE, MONTREAL.—The centre 
and the water is caused to rise constantly up the | and longest tube (330 feet) was successfully fixed 
tube by a piston in which there is a valve opening | on the 26th of March. The scaffolding was built 
downwards, being attached to the exterior of the on the ice, but early in March the usual Canadian 
tube near its top, which piston works in a cylin- | indications of approaching spring manifestedthem- 
der through which the tube passes. | selves. The consequence was, it was necessary to 
ARRANGEMENT FOR StsTaIniInc Wrxpow) Work night and day from that time until the tube 
Sasnes anp Sirpine Panets.—Z. Riddell, Old | ¥4 actually placed tn situ. On the morning 
Ford.—Dated 11th October, 1858.—This invention | #fter it was placed the ice began to “shove,” 
relates to a mode of supporting window sashes and | ©@TTYNg with it a portion of the scaffolding. The 
sliding panels at any required elevation in their | Cuestoment at Montreal during the 25th and 
frames, the object being to avoid the use of cords, | 26th of March was intense, and thousands lined 
pulleys, and counter weights, or to provide an | the banks of the river. The tube is now firmly 
cficient substitute for the metallic supporting | fixed. Ifthe ice had moved before the ends of 
springs at present employed to keep windows | the tube were resting on the piers, the whole 
wholly or partially closed. To this end the | must have fallen into the river. Mr. Hodges, 
patentee avails himself of the elastic pressure of |€gineer and agent of Messrs. Peto and Co, the 
vulcanized india-rubber for maintaining sufficient | contractors for the bridge, had the entire super- 
friction of contact between the sash or panel and | intendence, and made the arrangements con- 
the frame, to ensure the retention of the latter at | Nected with the fixing of the tube. 
any desired position, and also to keep it from| THE PapER-Tax aND THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 
rattling in the grooves of the frame. —Mr. Cassell, the chairman of the Association for 
| the Repeal of the Paper-Duty, and Mr. H. Vize- 
re ae | telly, the hon. secretary, have issued, on behalf 
Rooks Received. | of their committee, an address to the electors of | 
= Bret | the United Kingdom, urging them to press upon 
Awoncsr the works before us to have attention candidates at the hustings the question of the 
hereafter, isa small volume called “The Oxford | Peal of the paper-duty. “The tax on paper,” 
Museum,” by H.W.Acland, M.D.;and John Ruskin, | * they remark, “shuts out light from the minds 
M.A.; containing the substance of alecture,andsome | of working 8 and bears, therefore, on the 
letters by these gentlemen. It comprises some | question of Reform: it weighs on all classes of 
very interesting views on decoration, and is pub- | manufactures ; an ee of revenue it is a delu- 
lished by Smith and Elder. Mr. Denison’s lec- | S19; and it hinders the spread of a wholesome 
ture at the Royal Institution, “On Some of the | literature among the people.” The House of 
Grounds of Dissatisfaction with Modern Gothic | Commons itself condemned it, last June, as an 
Architecture,” to which we referred on its de- | impolitic tax. The committee of the Newspaper 
livery, has been printed (J. H. and James | and Periodical Press Association, therefore, urge 
Parker). No. 124 of Weale’s admirable | ¢lectors to secure pledges, from candidates, that, if 
“ Rudimentary Treatises,” is “on the Carpentry elected, they will give their votes for the repeal of 
and Joinery of Roofs,” reduced from the works | tis injurious impost. 
of Professor Robinson, Price, and Tredgold. It Sanirary ProGress in Croypon.—The bene- 
contains thirty-four wood-engravings. ficial results arising from town drainage are show- 
ing themselves at Croydon more and more clearly 
; ° as each year passes over. According to published 
Miscellanea. returns, the deaths in the first quarter of the 
sat Spi ah 3S year 1859 were fewer, and the average mortality 
City CARPENTER.—The election of City car- | ¥@S consequently much lower, as compared withthe 
penter will take place on the 5th of May, the | population of the parish, than in any former year 
next court day, the report upon the subject — 1848 ; and it need only be mentioned that, 
having been brought up and ordered to be carried | with a high character for salubrity, the deaths in 
into execution. | Croydon in the first quarter of that year were at 
Cuoraworkers’ Comrany’s ScRYEYOR.—The | the Tate of 39 in the 1,000, to show that the good 
City Press announces the resignation, by Mr. jaa hg te well deserved by a reduction in the 
Samuel Angell, of the appointment of surveyor | rate to 15 naxt the 1,000. Only = of fever 
and architect to the Company of Clothworkers, on | has been registered (in the Norwood district), and 
account of declining health—a post which this O° ©¢ of diphtheria. The mortality for the 
gentleman has held for the last thirty-five years, | whole your 1856 ta all England was at the rate of | 
with credit to himself and satisfaction to the | about 23 in the 1,000, and for the parish of 
company. The company’s new hall in Mincing- | CT°ydon about 19 in the 1,000. 




















SEVERAL-BLaDED AXE FOR STONE-DRESSING. 
Sir: In the Builder for April 16, a description 
is given of a several-bladed axe for stone-dressing, 
said to be invented by Mr. James N. Douglas. 
Allow me to observe that the tool in question is 
an American invention, the patent for which ex- 
pired nearly twenty years ago; and it has been in 
constant use in Scotland for granite-dressing for 
the last fifteen years, and for very fine dressing, 
we use them with six and eight blades.—W. K. 

DrinkinG-Fountarns at HampstTeap. — A 
drinking-fountain has been completed at the 
corner of Heath-street and Hollybush-hill, Hamp- 
stead. The basin, which is backed by a slab and 
surmounted by an entablature, is carved out of 
one piece of red granite, and polished,—the whole 
being let into the wall of the police-station of the 
$ division. The water issues from a lion’s head 
in bronze, and a galvanized iron ladle is attached 
to it by achain. This fountain is the first of six 
to be erected about Hampstead. They are to be 
provided by subscription. 

PRESENTATION TO THE Batu City SURVEYOR. 
—The Bath City Act Committee having resolved 
that the whole of the pitching and paving of the 
city should be let to a contractor, it was found 
necessary to discharge the masons hitherto em- 
ployed by the Board of Health. A deputation 
from their body afterwards waited upon Mr. 
Parfitt, the City Surveyor, and presented him 
with a silver salver, on which was written the 
following inscription :—‘ Presented by the masons 
and workmen to George John Parfitt, esq. City 
Surveyor, their late master, as a token of their 
respect and esteem. April 18, 1859.” 

Surrey Arcu £06LoGIcAL Socrety.—A general 
meeting of this society was held on the 20th 
April at Kennington. Mr. W. Roupell, M.P., 
occupied the chair. Mr. W. H. Hart read a paper 
on the Manor and Royal Residence of Kennington, 
and said the Horns Tavern was built on the site 
of one of the royal palaces of times gone by. 
Mr. W. H. Black produced some notes of the 
history of the parishes of Battersea and Penge, 
tending to show that they were originally in- 
habited by, and derived their names from, the 
ancient Britons. M. J. W. Flower then produced 
a diary of Archbishop Laud, which he said related 
to the trial of the archbishop. 


LiveRPooL ARCHITECTURAL SocieTy.—At the 
meeting of this society on Wednesday last, Mr. H. 
P. Horner in the chair, Mr. Chantrell exhibited 
the model of a furnace for reburning animal 
charcoal; the peculiarity of which was that brick 
chambers had been introduced, by which a great 
saving in fuel was effected ; it would also, he said, 
be a very cheap way of producing peat charcoal 


| for sanitary purposes. Mr. Chantrell also exbi- 


bited photographs of different seeds which he had 
collected on a visit to Brussels. Mr. Goodall 





lane is nearly finished. There are, it is under-| ACTION FOR PLUMBING, AGAINST AN ARCHI- 
stood, many candidates for the vacant appointment. | rect.—In a case bronght before the Law Court | 
The company’s almshouses for ten men, founded at Leicester, Mr. Norman, of Leicester, plumber, | 
by John Heath in 1640, and the chapel adjoining, sought to recover the balance of an account for | 
in Monkwell-street, also those for eleven women, | work done at Barwell Church, as was alleged | 
in Dean-street, Islington, founded by the Countess under the orders of Mr. Goddard, architect. ‘The | 
of Kent in 1540, were rebuilt under the able | original bill was 46/. 10s. 2d., 20/. of which had | 
superintendence of Mr. Angell, the former in| been paid. The defendant questioned the weight | 
1824, and the latter in 1854. | of lead on the chancel that was charged in the bill. 
THE STAFFORD MeMortAL.—The sum of 1,205/. | Defendant was the architect of the works, and, | 
has been raised in aid of the proposed memorial | according to plaintiff, had told him to cast the lead | 
to the late Augustus O’Brien Stafford, M.P. The | as near 71b. to the superficial foot ashe could, After 
committee have contracted for the stone and | it was cast, he believed the defendent saw some of 
timber work at Limerick Cathedral for 800/.| it weighed. He examined the lead, felt of its 
and for the stained glass for 4002. which works | thickness, and made no complaint as to its weight. 
are now in progress. About 400/. more are re-| Mr. W. Millican, architect, said, he had been over 
quired to complete the designs of the architect. _ the lead at the church, had fourteen pieces cut out, 
2 FALL OF A New Buritpinc.—On Thursday, the | and weighed them, Believed that the average 
ath, the walls of a new building recently finished, | would be 71b. to the foot. Mr. Goddard said, he | 
belonging to Mr. Keith, dyer, and situated at the | was the architect for Mr. Barrow, the rector of | 
rear of his residence, on the north side of Bethnal- | Barwell, and got the estimates for the repairs of | 
green, fell in. It appears that whilst the men the chancel of the church. Told Mr. Norman 80, | 
employed by Mr. Keith were at work, their atten- | and asked him what he could take the lead off for, | 
tion was awakened by a noise like the cracking of and put it on again. Plaintiff said it must be recast. | 
timbers, when immediately the walls of the new | He gave an estimate, and witness acted upon it. | 
premises, which were intended as a manufactory, | Calculated there were 77 ewt.on the roof. Saw | 
came down with a tremendous crash. Some of | sixty-four pieces of solder cut out ; some weighing | 
the workpeople were more or less seriously hurt. | four or five pounds, others as little as one pound. | 
Tue Insects, Sr. Perrer’s, Corcursrer.— | Never told the plaintiff's foreman as to the 71b. lead. | 
The Rev. R. C. Billing, curate of St. Peter’s, | It was not usual for architects to talk with fore- | 
writes, that “the mites which have appeared in| men. Plaintiff offered to do it for 4s. per ewt., | 
our church arise, I am informed by medical men, but he ultimately tock it at 6s. At Christmas, | 
from the remains of old wood in the soil under the 1854, the plaintiff brought in his bill, and witness | 
church, which the hot-water pipes, being close to said, “You'll never get the money, as the rector | 
the soil, have called into existence. They are, I| can’t pay.” Lately saw the roof: there was | 
am assured by medical men, perfectly harmless, nothing like 92ewt. Had only received 23/. from 
and not such as will produce any cutaneous! Mr. Barrow to pay the bill. Mr. Shenton, archi- | 
disease. I know that in other churches they have 


. ] | tect, said he had measured the lead, and there | 

— their appearance, though, perhaps, in less | were 1375 superficial feet, exclusive of “ flashings,” 

i mF a: have never inconvenienced the | Had examined the lead, and 6s. would be a fair 
gregation in any way.” | price. Judgment for 3/, odd. 





exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Forrest, two specimens 
of plated glass, to show the advantage of colour- 
less glass. Mr. Horner then vacated the chair, 
and read the paper for the evening, entitled 


|“ Brief Notes on Architecture as a Fine Art.” 


At the close a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Horner for his able paper. 

A SrxtH ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE IN LEEDS. 
—Sir: Have you seen the wondrous effect of skill 
exhibited in the new entrance to that station, 
yclept “central,” in Leeds? I speak especially 
of the two columns, of hitherto unknown propor- 


tions and details, which support (ah, laborious 


task !) that delightfully-elaborate pediment with 
the gorgeously bricken tympanum ! For the in- 
formation of such as have not yet had the gratifi- 
cation of personal inspection, let me say that the 
chief peculiarities of the new order are ;—a very 
swellish entasis, and a very deep capital (the 
mouldings of which might, by persons of very 
lively imaginations, be supposed to bear some 
remote resemblance to the once admired, but now, 
alas! useless Roman Doric); also, the entire 
absence of any abacus (in the general reception of 
the term). The base is a sort of attenuated 
Attic, and the tout ensemble is of the most 
fascinating and most noble description. 
RanpoM RopeERick. 





TENDERS. 


For erecting two shops and dwelling-houses at Great 
Crosby, near Liverpool, for Mr. John Foster. Mr. T. 
Mercer, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


G. Rome, Liverpool .......... £1,544 0 0 
J. Birch, Seaforth ..60..00006. 1,381 0 0 
J. Wainwright, Liverpool...... 1,330 0 0 
J. Sawyer, Waterloo .......... 1,300 0 0 
Jump and Son, Buotle ........ 1,255 0 0 
J. Veevers, Great Crosby ...... 1,236 0 0 
Reduced Tenders :— 
J. Wainwright .........--+.55: 1,155 0 0 
J. Veevers (accepted).........- 1,150 0 0 
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